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THE FLOWER'S ANSWER. 


BY WM. MACKINTOSH, 





Poor, naked plant! well may you sadly meurn 
Fair Summer's fight and loss of leaf and bloem:; 
Yeur slender stems are by the rude blast torn— 
Would you with joy greet death thus mid yeur 
gloom ? 


But In this wise you seem to answer: *‘No, 
Ido not long to die nor needless sigh 

For blossoms gone, nor Summer’s kindly glew, 
Siace sun and bloom wiil come back bye and bye. 


‘These chilling blasts will soon lull me to sleep, 
In Jap of earta [°ll rest till Winter’s fled; 

So while I’ve life I still a glad beart keep, 
And calmly wait for brighter days ahead.'* 


If man, brave plant, should bear like you he’d shun 
Troubles untold and unrequited pain; 


Throagh frowning clouds he'd see the smiling sun, 
And mid black woe hear joy’s advancing train. 
—>— 6 ~<a 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY THK AUL(ITOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 





VAROOB,” “WITH THIS RING 
I WED THEE,”’’ ETO. 





CHAPTER XX. 


STRILD’S journey from Cornwall to 
ki London was a prolonged torture, Shut 
up within the cramped space of a close 
carriage with Mr. and Mra. Vicat, com- 
pelled to hear their wrangling voices break- 
ing in upon her troubled thoughts, forced 
to bear the odious contiguity of a man 
whose touch, whose tones, whose whole in- 
dividuality was repulsive to ber, and at 
times obliged to suffer his civilities and 
hypocritical solicitude for her comfort, her 
nerves were rasped into fierce agony, and 
at last, on reaching Salisbury, they broke 
down, and she was seized with a strong 
hysterical attack. 

This hindered her journey for some days, 
and it had the happy effect of ridding her 
of Mr. Vicat’s presence. Growing impe- 
tient and angry at the delay, he hired a 
post-chaise on his own account, and left his 
wife to come on later with Estrild in the 


“Mind, it that young Irish fortune-hunter 
follows us, I look to you to prevent an in- 
terview between him and my niece,” he 
said to his wife at parting. 


“How can he follow us if he is drowned, 
a8 you have been continually reiterating 
al) along the road ?” asked Mrs. Vicat. 

“He is no more drowned than I am,”’ her 
husband snarled, with vicious emphasis. 
“Haven’t you seen that the girl has taken 
no notice of my assertions? She has had 
— information of his safety for cer- 

in,’? 

“T am glad of it,” said Mrs. Vicat. 

“It is a pity for him that your gladness is 
of no importance either to him or to me,”’ 
sneered Mr, Vicat. 

And, buttoning himself up in a many- 
Caped great-coat, he betook himself to his 
chaise, which presently rumbled off, leav- 
ing a pleasant echo in his wife’s ears, that 
spoke of a few days of peace. 

His departure was an instant relief to Es- 
trild ; the tension of her nerves ceased, and 
she rallied from the moment that the incu- 
bus of his presence was lifted from her 
mind. 

In very truth, in the present state of her 
nerves, weakened by grief and terror, she 
had been unable to endure the antagonism 
Which existed between her nature and bis, 
and which chased through every vein, 
rousing her into constant battle. Relieved 
from the fire of this wartare, peace grew 
about her again and soothed her into the 
calm sleep which for so long had fled trom 
her Over-excited brain, 

“She is better—much better,” said the 


an 





dapper little doctor who attended her, to 
Mrs. Vicat ; “and you can take her for a 
walk to-morrow. Let her see the cathedral 
and be interested in it if she can ; and, 
above all, don’t let her be worried about 
anytbing. She has had some great trouble, 
you tell me—well, don’t let her have any 
little ones if you can help it. She is doing 
very well now. J only wish my other pa- 
tient was getting on as nicely.”’ 

“Have you another patient in the hotel, 
doctor?” asked Mrs. Vicat, with a dull cur- 
iosity. 

“Yes ; and he, too, has had a great trou- 
ble—an only son drowned, gone down in a 
ship which perished the other day with all 
her crew. Poor man, he is half mad with 
griet ; nothing soothes bim but music, and 
that I can’t givehim. Ah, there are many 
Sauls in this world, but few Davids! My 
dear lady, we doctors are obliged to praise 
drugs, but there are times when I feel in- 
clined to cry with Macbeth, ‘Throw physic 
to the dogs—I’ll none on’t ’” 

‘‘Macbeth,”’ repeated Mrs. Vicat, ponder- 
ing. “Oh, yes, | remember—that’s Mr. 
Kemble! I saw him once, and was rather 
frightened. Mr. Vicat has not let me go to 
the play since.” 

The brisk little doctor stared at her for a 
few seconds and a smile came into his 
eyes, 

“Quite right not to go if you are fright- 
ened ; there is no pleasure in fright. Ah, 
here comes the mail !’’ he cried, as the 
horn rang out merrily in the street, ‘I 
wish it was bringing good news to my poor 
patient. Well, good-bye! I'll call again 
to-morrow.”’ 

He hurried off, and Mrs. Vicat went up to 
Estrild’s room with vague ideas respecting 
Saul and Macbeth and the unknown sick 
man who wanted to give his physic to his 


“] wonder if you could sing to him, my 
dear?” she said to Estrild who was lying 
on a sofa not far from the window. 

Being used now to Mrs. Vicat’s ways, 
this question caused her no surprise, so she 
only said quietly ; 

“Of whom are you thinking, aunt?” 

“Ot Saul, my dear—l mean the poor gen- 
tleman who isill here. He is always crav- 
ing for music, the doctor says; and he 
throws his medicine to his dog.”’ 

‘‘Jg he a little mad ?” asked Estrild, with 
a slight fear springing into her eyes. 

“No, my love—only trouble like your- 
self, His only son is drowned—went down 
in some ship a little while ago.”’ 

“Was it the ‘Alert’ ?”’ cried Estrild, in- 
stantly springing upright. “Go directly— 
go at once, aunt, I entreat you—and find 
out for me if it was the ‘Alert’.”’ 

“My dear, I can’t go into a strange man’s 
room and ask——”’ 

But here Mrs. Vicat stayed her speech, 
for Estrild, pale as death, was gazing out 
the window with eyes brimful of sudden 
tears. In starting to ber feet the mail-coach, 
now standing in front of the hotel, had be- 
come visible to her, and she saw Harold 
descending from the box-seat. 

It was a surprise as full of pain as of joy. 
She had known that he was safe by a sure 
word brought to her before she left Lan- 

and she had schooled herseif to leave 
without seeing him, deeming it best for 
both. 

And now he was here, close by—within 
reach of her eyes, her hand, her voice ! 
One word s} oken, and she could call him 
to her side, and sorrow and terror would 
be forgotten within the circle of his strong 
arm. 

Oh, to rush forward to the joy of bis lov- 
ing clasp and, full of that bliss, feel the 
earth once more light beneath her feet and 
the air warm and sunny about her! But 
it was not to be ; the short-lived happiness 
would only make her life-long woe the 





more bitter. Could the momeutary joy ap- 
pease the weary longings of the heart in 
the dull, aching years to come? Ob, no, 
=o it would be but asa slow tire wasting 
t 

“Harold, my love, my love, I will spare 
you this misery !’ she cried inwardly, as, 
crouching low on the sofa, as if to hide trom 
his gaze, she yet strained her eyes with 
fixed yearning upon the window. 

“W hat is there out there to alarm you ?”’ 
cried Mra. Vicat. “The mail is only chang- 
ing horses, and the passengers have gone 
into dine. What are you so frighened 
about ?”’ 

“I am not trightened—I am not ill,’’ the 
girl said hurriedly. “How long does the 
coach wait here ? Can you tell me that ?” 

“Why, just halfan hour, my dear. And 
short enough time, too, for the passengers 
to bolt their dinner in !’’ 

Thirty minutes of agony! How should 
she bear it? Thirty minutes to be within 
reach of his voice, within the touch of his 
warm hand, and yet to refuse both—thirty 
minutes of great possibilities of intense 
happiness, and then the black impossibil- 
ity of it, and the seeing him be driven 
away, departing out of her life ior ever ! 

Thirty minutes? Why, ten of them were 
gone already |—and dragging her watch 
from her belt, she fixed her eyes on it in a 
sort of terror ; and then, falling upon her 
knees by the window, she leaned upon the 
sill and kept watch upon the coach, as 
though holding it back by the cords of her 
strained heart ! 

Meanwhile Harold, unconscious of her 

being so near him, had entered the dining- 
room, and, in compliment to the box-seat, 
found a place reserved for him next to the 
landlord—who, unlike landlords in general, 
was a thin, nervous man with an anxious 
face. 
‘Yes, sir,’’ he was saying to the passen- 
ger on his left band, “I remember your 
traveling down on the night 1 lost my bay 
mare.” 

“Well, and have you recovered her and 
found the thiet ?”’ 

“Oh, l’ve got the mare again! It wasn’t 
athief who took her—it was a gentleman 
who—who was very hurried, I suppose, 
since he took the mare on French leave. 
However, he paid me well, so I’ve no cause 
to complain.” 

“And so there was no mystery about the 
business at all ?” 

The landlord did not appear to heer this 
question, but turned to Harold, who had 
eagerly addressed him. 

“Since you were paid for the horse, you 
will, ot course, know the name of the gen- 
teman who rode her.’’ 

“No, I don’t,” said the landlord dog- 
gedly. 

“But how did the money come to you, 
then ?’’ 

The landlord grew uneasy, and asked 
several people if they wanted gravy. This 
business over, Harold repeated his ques- 
tion in a lower voice. 

“Well, as my wite says, it isn’t of much 
use to ask questions over good gold. But 
certainly the money came in a queer way. 
I found the packet of guineas, sir, on the 
table early in the morning.” 

He lowered his tone to a whisper in say- 
ing this, and glanced round him with a 
scared look. 

‘The horses are being put to, gentle 
men,” said the guard’s voice at that mo- 
ment 

“The bay mare will be one of the team 
to-day, sir,” continued the landlord. “She’s 
all right now, but she was terrible done up, 
to be sure, when she came back to me from 
the Yeovil stable where that queer rider 
had left her.” 

“Aud where he took another horse, I sup. 
pose?” observed the gentleman on the left. 





“It is very odd, but this is the third or 
fourth time in my journey up trom Exeter 
Ihat I have heard of this eccentric traveller 
and the queer way in which he chooses to 
pay for his misdeeds.” 

“The same thing has happened to me, in 
my long journey from Cornwall,’”’ Harold 
said; “but this is the first time I have 
heard of the money being found on the 
table. In the other cases it was in the sad- 
dle pocket, or some child brought it, who 
could give but an imperfect account of the 
person from whom he received it.”’ 

“The coach waits, gentlemen! The in- 
side passengers are already seated !’’ said 
a hostler, appearing suddenly at the inner 
door. 

The two or three men who had remained 
at the table rose instantly, and rushed off 
to secure their seats. Harold alone lin- 
gered. A strange desire had seized upon 
him to renounce his place, give up his 
journey, and remain where he was. 

A strong feeling bad rushed upon bim 
that he should find bere a solution to the 
mystery that was wrecking his life. There 
was a voice within him calling upon him 
to stay, or to repent for years if he would 
not listen ; there was an indefinable long- 
ing at his Leart to remain. 

The electricity of Estrild’s near presence 
was around him, holding his feet by invisi- 
ble chains. 

For an instant or two he stood irreso- 
lute, instinct and reason waging a fierce 
war within him. The hostler’s voice called 
upon him, in hurried accents, to be quick, 
the guard’s horn sounded a note of warn- 
ing, the landlord’s hand urged him gently 
towards the door. 

All these were the coarse, visible adjuncts 
of reason ; and they prevailed over the sub- 
tler, truer sense which had neither hand 
nor voice, but which yet protested in every 
nerve, as, with unwiliing feet, he pushed 
his way through the little crowd at the inn 
door and mountec hurriedly to his seat on 
the box. 

The guard drew a sounding blast from 
his horn, the coachman held his whip alott 
with a flourish, the team dashed off, and bis 
Majesty’s mail had started on the road to 
London. 

Then a window was dashed open and a 
wild cry of pain went out to the unheeding 
wind. 

“Harold—Harold ! Oh, my God, he Is 
gone! It is too late!’ 

The despairing cry rang through Mra 
Nicat’s kind heart and dull brain. She 
lifted Estrild trom the floor, to which she 
had fallen, and laid her on the sofa. 

‘Was Mr. Olver on the coach, my dear? 
Well, well, cheer up—it is all for the best 
that he is gone! I could not have let you 
see him, }ou know, because Mr. Vicat gave 
me strict orders that you were not to meet; 
and I should not have dared to disobey 
him. I am sure it was very good of you, 
my love, to avoid an interview with Mr. 
Olver for my sake. I shall not forget it 
soon.”’ 

And Mrs. Vicat stooped and kissed the 
pale cheek of the girl, whose anguish, being 
past the relief of words, was borne in si- 
lence. 

So perhaps tnis was the light in which 
Harold would regard her conduct! He 
would be told that she had sacrificed bim 
in obedience to Mr. Vicat’s commands, and 
in consideration of his wife’s dull peace. 

Oh, it was bitter! And she had done 
foolishly in letting him go without a word! 
Might they not even speak to each other? 
Might they not love a littie longer betore 
parting for ever? And, turning her face 
trom the light, Estrild wept bitter and re- 
morseful tears. 


x « * x * * 
Postage in those days was 80 heavy that 
it was looked upon asa meritorious act to 
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cheat the Post-Office in any possible way. 
Travellers carried bundles of letters in 
their pockets or portmanteaus to distant 
friends, and members of Parliament 
availed themselves to the full exient of the 
privilege of ftranking, which then pre- 
vailed. 

It was, therefore, under quite a conscien- 
tious sense of duty that Harold, during the 
few bours of his stay in Cornwall, ab- 
stained from posting the letters delivered 
to him by the officertrom the “Atalanta,” 
preferring in all kindness to take them 
with him to London, and thus spare the 
receivers their expensive postage. 

They nearly all bore London addresses ; 
and Harold thought it would not cost him 
much trouble to deliver some himself and 
intrust the others to the twopenny. post, as 
the cheaper metropolitan branch was then 
named. 

Looking them over late on the evening 
of his arrival at his chambers, he was 
shocked to find, on untying the string 
which bound the bundle together, that one 
of them was addressed to Mrs, Armstrong. 
He could not see how he had overlooked 
tuis letter on first examining them ; and 
he stood now with it in bis band, wonder- 
ing if it would be possible to deliver it to 
her that night. 

A flush of painful vexation rose on his 
face «8 he reflected on the tiwe lost, and 
felt that he had acted wrongly in not at 
once forwarding by mail a letter 50 mo- 
mentous, 

Perhaps it broke gently to her the tid- 
ings of the wfeck of her husband’s ship, 
with the dire result of his death and loss of 
all the crew; now in all likelihvod the 
blow had fallen on her roughly in the 
words of some Newspaper paragraph. 

Hot with a sort of angry grief at this 
thought, Harold thrust on his hat, caught 
up ail the remaining letters, and ran into 
the street in searci of a coach. 

“Slop at the first post-office !’’ he cried to 
the driver of the lumbering machine into 
wiich he got hastily. 

‘1"1l not wait till to-morrow to deliver 
these!’ he said to himself, as be posted 
every letter except the one to Mrs, Arm- 
strgig, tuus in the revulsion ot his feeling 
gladly relieving himself of his postal re- 
sponsibility. 

At Mrs. Arustronug’s, on asking for her, 
he was told that she was ill, stricken down 
by the dreadful news that had reacued 
her. 

‘“T havea letter for her,” said Harold, 
hesitating and sorrowtul. ‘Is there noone 
I can see to whom I can explain how it 
reached my bands?’’ 

Yes ; the servaut thought he could see 
Miss Armatrong. 

So he entered and waited in the half- 
lighted dining-room, where a fire, just 
dying out, only added to the gloom which 
seemed to pervade the house, 

“I hear you have a letter for my 
mother ?”’ said a young voice; and turning 
quickly, Haioid saw a child-girl of appar- 
ently about thirteen, whose eyes and face 
were disfigured by weeping. 

Harold told his story rapidly, relating 
how the fact of his being kept ten days at 
sea had delayed the delivery of the letter. 
He spoke only of his meeting with the 
‘‘Atalanta,’’ naturally abstaining from any 
mention of Captain Armstrong or his own 
chase of the “Alert” or subsequent search 
in the French ports tor the man whom he 
imagined had been landed betore the 
wrecking of his ship. 

The girl listened intently, and then 
begged him to wait till she had carried the 
letter to her mother, and could return to 
him with any message she might have to 
give him. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
EFT alone, Harold sank into a chair 
L by the fire, while his thoughts natur- 
ally recurred to the terrible scene of 
the wreck of the “‘Alert’’ and the death of 
the man by whose hearth he was now sit- 
ting. 

Like a vision the whole scene rose be- 
tore him, till the room seemed filled with 
the surge of the sea, and Captain Arm- 
strong’s face rose from out its heaving 
darkness. 


*“] wish I had not come to this house!’ 
Harold said within himself. “It was an 
officious, /oolish, impulsive act! Every- 


thing bas gone wrong with me since I left 
Salisbury. I am out of tune. I want 
sleep, I suppose. Two nights on the top of 
a coach unstri 1g a man’s nerves,”’ 

The door opened, a light flashed inwards 
and Harold started, tor Captain Arm- 
strong’s face was indeed present, looking 
down on bim trom the wall. He gazed at 
the portrait for an instant with feelings of 
strange irritation. 

‘Would to heaven the man were alive,”’ 


he thought, “I would grapple with him 
this instant, and tear the secret of Tris- 
tram’s death from his throat.’’ 

“My mother wishes earnestly to see 
you,” said Miss Armstrong. ‘Will you 
kindly tollow me?” 

‘Her voice had broken in upon his re- 
verie like the jar of a discord, and again 
he felt that all his feelings were at war 
with the position in which he had placed 
himself. 

“] trust Mre. Armstrong will excuse 
me,” he said constrainedly. “As & 
stranger I would rather not intrude on 
ber.”’ 

“Oh, do not call yourselt a stranger !”’ 
cried the young girl, seizing his band sud- 
denly and pressing it against ner lips. 
“We know the truth now; we know you 
nearly lost your life in striving to save my 
tather’s!’’ 

Harold’s heart gave a great bound—it 
was full of repulsion and anger—and he 
flushed hotly at the thought of receiving 
thanks for his endeavor to save a man 
whom secretly he was hating and con- 
demuing for snielding au assassin. 

But the impossibility of letting his teel- 
ings appear to the man’s wife or daughter 
aud the fear of seeming hard and ungra- 
cious to them in their griet torced him to 
accept the situation silently. 

“You will come to mama?’ continued 
the girl, in her sweet entreating voice ; and 
Harold yielded to the prayer. 

In the glare of light in the hall, where he 
saw her tace distinctly, he could not belp 
noting a great change in it from its first as- 
pect of dead dull grief. Her eyes now 
were bright and shining, her cheeks 
flushed—shs seemed transfigured as by 
some electric touch of hope and life, 

Dimly wondering if gratitude to him 
could be the cause of this change, Harold 
fullowed her up the staircase to a room 
where a pale lady rose trom an arm-chair to 
receive him. 

She caught both his bands in hers and 
held them tightly, but eould not utter a 
word, Her lips moved, but only to quiver 
with unspoken pain; anguish was writ- 
ten in every line of her deadly white face. 
Inexpressibly touched, Harold held both 
her bands still when she would have re- 
linquished his—otherwise she would have 
fallen—and, gently replacing her in her 
chair, he waited in silence till she could 
speak. 

“You have bound Mary and me to you 
f.rever,’’ she said at last brokenly. ‘It is 
not your fault that he is not alive himselt 
to thank you. I know you nearly died to 
save him.” 

“J deserve no thanks,”’ returned Harold 
hurriedly. ‘I would willingly have given 
half of my life to save any one who was on 
board the ‘Alert.’ I had reasons——~” 


But here he estopped, for Mary Arm- 
strpng’s eyes met his, and the expression 
in them startled him not only into silence, 
but into the consciousness that she knew 
his thought. A burning color covered her 
face as she withdrew her eyes, but not be- 
fore they hac uttered a prayer to which he 
listened. 


“She knows something of which her 
mother is ignorant,” he said to himself. 
“Can it be the tact of Tristram’s death, and 
the way in which he metit? No, that last 
is impossible, for the ‘Alert’ was at sea 
from the hour he was slain till it went 
down into the deep with Its secret untold.” 

“Ah, do not search for reasons why I 
should not feel grateful !’’ said Mrs. Arm- 
strong, a8 her voice grew stronger. ‘It 
soothes me to think there was a good brave 
man willing to risk his life tor a man as 
brave and good as himself.”’ 

‘His only reason is that he hates thanks 
—like all men who do a worthy deed,” 
said Mary Armstrong abruptly. ‘Now, 
dear mother, tell Mr. Olver why you 
wished to see bim.”’ 


For an instant Harold felt surprised at 
her knowledge of his name, then he re 
membered that he bad given his card to 
the servant, and his mind dwelt only on 
the adroitness of her speech. 

She had changed the current of her 
mother’s thoughts and given a reason for 
his own words which drew her mind sately 
away from the truth which, in his haste, he 
had half uttered. 


‘““My dear, you are right,’’ said Mrs, Arm- 
strong to her daughter ; ‘Mr. Olver knows 
what I feel, and I will not trouble him with 
further words. In the hurried letter writ- 
ten to me on board the ‘Atalanta’,” she 
continued, turning to Harold, “I am told 
that many letters were entrusted to your 
care. One of them is adcressed to a dear 
friend of mine—in tact, a cousin. Will you 
then let me look over them and take charge 
of that one? I have urgent reasons for 





wisuing to take him that letter myself,as [ 


wish to break the news to him which it 
contains.”’ 

“{ am truly sorry that I cannot oblige 

” Harold answered, with a vexed alr. 
“I no longer have the letters in my posses- 
sion. I posted them all just before I came 
here.” 

“Oh, what a pity!’ exclaimed Mrs, Arm.- 
strong, clasping her hands together, as her 
face flushed painfully. “Can nothing be 
done now to get the letter back ?”” 

Harold did not reply to this unreasoning 
question ; it added another jar to bis un- 
strung nerves ; he was out of sympathy 
with his situation, and every note struck 
was a discord. 

“Of course I was wrong there, too,’’ he 
sald to himself, with exasperation. ‘I 
should have let the letters wait. A day’s 
delay could have been of no consequence, 
with the loss of the ‘Alert’ known all over 
the kingdom.”’ 

‘‘Nothing can be done, mother ; we must 
have patience and hope for the best.”’ 

Mary leaned over her mother’s chair in 
saying this, and spoke so low that her 
voice sank almost to a whisper. 

And now Harold rose to go, feeling a sud- 
den accession to the strength of the discord- 

ance within him, and longing to escape 
trom the voices and the hands that played 
so ill upon his nerves. 

“I wish I could have obliged you,’ he 
said hurriedly. ‘I am sorry for my haste, 
since by some means it increases your trou- 
ble. But, I assure you, in posting the let- 
ters just now, my only feeling was regret 
for not having discharged that duty the 
moment I landed in Cornwall.” 

Mrs. Armstrong gazed up at him with 
face grown pale, now that the flush was 
gone, and she took his outstretched hand 
with tearsin her sad eyes and clasped it 
again tightly with both hers, 

“You are right—quite right! All you 
have done is right and true and brave. I 
know you do notlike thanks—I will not 
weary you with them ; but yours were the 
last eyes that looked on my husband's liv- 
ing face, yours were the hands stretched 
out in deadly peril to yourself to save him. 
I cannot forget this—I can never forget it ! 
If ever, in the time to come, you should 
need a friend true as a mother, promise me 
you will think of me, and come to me,”’ 

‘‘] trust I shall never trouble you with 
any grief of mine,’”’ Harold answered ; ‘but 
if ever a time should come in which I feel 
you can help me,I will not forget your 
wish.” 

While her small feverish hands were 
clinging to his, and her grief-worn eyes 
were fixed appealingly on him, he could 
not have answered in any other way, yet 
his promise rubbed against the graiu of his 
mind, and he turned away with soreness 
at his heart. 

“You will be faithful to your word, I 
know,”’ said Mrs. Armstrong, as she relin- 
quished his hands. “I leave London to- 
morrow ; but on my return I hope we shall 
meet again.’’ 

“T hope not,” was the echo in Harold's 
mind, as he descended the stairs, not per- 
ceiving that Mary Armstrong had preceded 
him till he Saw her standing at the door of 
the dining-room. 

She beckoned him to enter, and then 
closed the door with a light, quick hand. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


R. OLVER, you are vexed with me— 
M you are angry with us all, even with 
my poor dead fatier,’’ said Mary Arm- 
strong, in accents that touched both his 
heart and consciences, 

“T assure you——”’ he began hurriedly. 

‘Oh, do sit down and listen to me!’ she 
interposed, leading him submissively to a 
seat. “I know what you think; you imag- 
ine that he isto blame for an accident in 
which he had no share, but which, as sure 
as we two are alive to speak of it, was the 
real cause of his own death.”’ 

“I know you speak truly there,’ Harold 
replied, in a pained voice, “{ am aware 
that he perished in nis attempt to save a 
guilty person trom justice.” 

“No, no—not guilty!” she cried, with 
eager passion. ‘As innocent as you or 1 of 
that unhappy death !” 

“Have you any reason for your words ?” 
asked Harold ; and, unconsciously to him- 
self, his vone grew hard. 

The girl shrank Lack at this, resting one 
hand on the table tor support, 

‘ Reasons? Oh, a thousand ; but I can- 
not tell them to you ! They are in my heart 
andin my veins You must know and 
feel all | know to understand them. One 
reason I can give you—my father was not 
the man to shield an assassin ; he was too 
honest, too brave to shirk a duty, however 
painful. There is bis tace looking down on 
us ;’’ and she flung out her hand with sud- 








den energy towards bis portrait. “Look at 


it, and it it is not the face 
deman f" “fe tous gn. 
“Doubtless a gentleman and a braye 
man,” returned Harold soothingly, to the 
girl, “‘but a mistaken one, And 
perhaps, Miss Armstrong, it is well for him 
and tor me that the slayer of my triend 
into the depths of the sea, tor 
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uttermost parts of the earth.” 

The moment he had spoken Harold teit 
sorry for his vehi before a girl who 
was a mere her te cken 
eyes, as she gazed into. hig haunted 
him for many a day ‘afterwards in mem. 
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“Pray excuse me !” he sald, with eager. 
ness. “Iam wrong to trouble you with 
my indignation at such a time as this. But 
you cannot dream of all the dire conse. 
quences that have arisen for myselt and 
others from my friend’s cruel death.” 

Mary Armstrong pressed her dry lips 
together, as if forcing them to cease quiver- 
ing, before she spoke. 

“I know he hasa sister. I hope she will 
live long and be happy.”’ 

“How can you know anything of Miss 
Carbonellis ?’”’ asked Harold, fiercely, al- 
most. 

‘I wanted to tell you that we had heard 
of her—1 wanted to tell you how we came 
to know that you nearly lost your life in 
trying to rescue my tather. Oh, we huve 
heard all that you did! 1 will not beangry 
with you, though you are 80 angry with 
me. My mother had a letter trom an officer 
this morning; he told us al! the story. He 
heard it from Daniel Pascoe.’’ 

“And how did the officer come te write 
to you?” asked Harold, in some amaze- 
ment, 

“J will tell you. When the report that 
the ‘Alert’ was wrecked reached us, we did 
not believe it. At the Admiralty notning 
was known, 80 mother wrote to the Ooast- 
guard-station at Langarth, and the officer 
there replied that tbe report was too true, 
and he enclosed an account of the wreck, 
related by a man who was an eye-witness 
ot it. That man was Daniel Pascoe.’’ 

“It was wroug of Daniel to mention me,” 
observed Harold. 


“Oh, no—he knew we should be thank- 
fultohim. He felt we should like to hear 
all the details, even though they wrung 
our hearts; and, above everything, it was 
fair and right, the officer said, that we 
should hear of your gallant deed.” 

Harold for a moment kept a vexed 
silence, while his gaze rested curiously on 
the slight girl whose demeanor showed 80 
strange a mixture of timidity and deter- 
mination. 

“You can understand now,’’ she con- 
tinued, “‘why my mother wished to see 
you on knowing your name. And she was 
anxious to ask about the letters too,” she 
added, with a quick breath. 

““Why have you troubled yourself to all 
this?” asked Harold. ‘I shall hear it later 
from Daniei, when no doubt he will apolo- 
gize to me for his officiousness.” 

‘(Now you are angry witb him too! Ob, 
what can { do to make you sorry for us— 
to make you hate us a little less?” cried 
this strange girl, her large gray eyes dilat- 
ing as with fear, and her white tace flush- 
ing a pale pink. 

“Miss Arinstrong,” exclaimed Harold, 
“you really have no right to suppose me 8° 
full of ill-feeling towards you !’ 

“No,” she answered pitifully. “Oh, Mr 
Olver, 1 am so dreadfully afraid of your 
hatred !’’ 

“You have nothing to fear from it, even 
if it existed,” said Harold nalf smiling. “I 
am not likely to make myself a formidable 
enemy to you, Miss Armstrong.” 

As he said this he looked at the pale, del- 
icate, slight child, with her big, imploring 
eyes, much with the same look he might 
have tor a butterfly or a small bird in his 
o eOh, but 1 want you so much to like me, 
and to be sorry for my mother ; and I cap 
feel you dislike us!” she said clasping ber 
hands in piteous entreaty. i 

“Well and if I did,” said Harold, siniling 
outright now, “surely it would not hurt 
you very much ?”’ - 

“Not hurt me? Why it might kill me: 
said the girl earnestly. “If you hated — 
you would not mind doing things that ki 
one.” - 

“Take my assurance, then, that 1 don ' 
hate you ; and I should as soon — 
harming a fly as of hurting 4 ebild li 
you.”’ ; 

“But I am nota child,” she said, with 4 
suddenvivid blush ;”’ I am nearly seve 
teen.” ‘ 

Harold looked at her ip surprise. Near! 
seventeen, that small, trail creature W™ 
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in his eyes scarcely seemed more than 

twelve! He could not believe her, and he 
smiled into her great gray eyes incredu- 
lously.” 

“You area very young seventeen,” he 
said. “Nevertheless I will take your word 
for the fact, and hope you will take mine 
that I mean you no harm in the world. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

“No, not quite,” she said, drawing back 
trom bis outstretched hand. “I wish you 
would say you like mé, and will think ot 
me sometimes when you are far away, and 
say to yourself,‘I won’t do this,’ or‘I can’t 
do that, because it would kill that poor lit- 
tle Mary Armstrong.’”’ 

“J could not possibly say all that,’ re- 
turned Harold gravely, “unless you sat 
upon my knee while I was making my lit- 
tle speech.” 

She looked up at him with the strangest 
light in her great pathetic eyes. Was it 
reproach, was it the sheen of tears, or was 
it mere childishness that he saw in them ? 
At all events she came towards him, where 
he sat in an arm-chair by the dead fire,and 
with simplest bravest frankness put her 
small thin hand in his, 

“I will sit upon your knee,” she said, “if 
you will like me better for it, and if you 
will say those words and remember them 
when the sea rolls between us, when the 
memory of them will keep you from doing 
some cruel thing that woald hurt me.’’ 

“So you will persist in thinking I am an 
ogre?’’ returned Harold in an amused 
to.e. “Hurt you, child? It would be im- 
possible; no man could hurt you. Why, 
the shadow of a blow would crush you, a 
cruel word would break you down.” 

He said this as he put one arm around 
her and set her upon his knee. He stil] 
held her hand ; it telt like a tiny sott bird 
in his grasp—a bird with a trembling heart, 
palpitating in every vein, 

“I am glad to hear you say that; think 
so always, then I shall be safe. Now, do 
you like me better? And will you prom- 
ise me all { asked ?’’ 

She said this in an eager childish way 
and with her eyes so fixed on his that for a 
moment they held Harold’s as by chains 
of vivid light. 

“Not yet,” he said. “I think you ought 
to give me a kiss first.”’ 

She took this suggestion as a child of six 
years old would, with the utmost calm 
gravity. 

“I would rather not, thank you,” she 
said ; “but, if you insist—if you will not 
give me your promise without it——’’ 

And, heaving a little sigh, she looked at 
him with such a piteous expression on her 
Suiall white face that Harold could not for- 
bear smiling. 

“Il will excuse you the kiss,” he an- 
swered ; “and I promise you that, it seas 
and mountains and all the dreary plains of 
the earth stretch between us, I will still re. 
member little Mary Armstrong, and never 
put even the shadow ot my finger to any 
act or deed that could do ber harm.” 

A gleam of intense happiness shot into 
the big gray eyes, still so entreatingly 
holding bis in their gaze, and all her tace 
stew glorified with joy. 

“I am content now, andI will never be 
afraid of you any more,’ she said, putting 
oné small softarm around his neck with 
the uncoascious confidence of a child. 

‘So yuu confess you have been afraid of 


ué, and the hatred was on your side, not 
mine ?”? 


“No, no, not hatred !’”’ she cried eagerly ; 

“and you must not think it was dislike 
that made me refuse to kiss you, tor I like 
you very much—I do indeed.”’ 
_ “Phen what was it?’ asked Harold ; and 
involuntarily his arm pressed her more 
ligltly, and bending forward, his tace 
touched hers. 

She drew back instantly with a surprised 
look in her eyes, but there was no blush on 
her cueek or quaver in her voice. 

“It was because I promised before the 
‘Alert’ sailed that 1 would not kiss any 
man,’’ 

“Your father was very wise to make you 
&ive such a promise; but sitting on a man’s 
knee is worse than kissing,” said Harold, 
with assumed gravity. 

“Is it?’ she asked anxiously. “Then 
let me go please, will you?” and, starting 
UP, She moved to a little distance timidly, 
4s if deprecating his anger. 

“Now you are dizliking me,” said Har- 
old, detaining her with one hand. 

“No, no; I have said the truth. I like 
you very much, and J can understand that 
the lady you love must love you very 
dearly.” 

“The lady I love !’’—and the laughter in 
Harold’s eyes change to pure amazement. 

That’s Daniel’s officiousness again, I pre- 
Sume. I perceived by what you said to 
™Mé respecting the accident—so called—on 





board the ‘Alert,’ that he had mentioned 
= sad death of wy triend, but I did not 

“Ob, don’t be angry! He meant no 
harm,” interposed Mary Armstrong, with 
that intensity again in her voice which 
made it so pathetic. “And we are sothank- 
fal tohim ; but for him we should have 
ae nothing of what you had done for 

“Did he mention, too, why I hired his 
boat, and why | was at sea?’ asced Har- 
old, resuming somewhat of his old bard 
tone towards her. 

Her face flushed no - 
se wand her lips trem 

“I thought you would not be unkind 
again,” she said piteously. ‘You were so 
good to me only a minute ago !”” 

“I am really not unkind ; but I should 
like an answer to my question,” returned 
Harold. 

“And you won’t hate me if I say ‘Yes’ ?”” 
she answered, clasping both her hands to- 
gether. 


“Certainly not. How can you help what 
Daniel Pascoe chose to say ?’’ 

“Then, yes ; he said you went in pursuit 
of my father’s ship.” 

“And did he tell for what purpose ?” 

“Yes,’’ 

Her voice was so faint and low that he 
scarcely caught the word, bu the saw that 
she was deadly pale, and her eyes, dilated 
with terror, looked past him, as if behold- 
ing some appalling sight. 

“There is nothing here to alarm you.” he 
said soothingly. “And Iam sorry Daniel 
has given you a history which can only 
distress you.” 

“{ have not told my mother. I am bear- 
ing it all myself,” she said, letting her 
hands fall with a shiver. 

“By yourself!’ exclaimed Harold piti- 
fully. ‘Then thisis the meaning of your 
imploring look when I was about to speak 
to your mother of my reason for willingly 
risking my life to save any man trom the 
‘Alert’ ?” 

“Yes ; [thought you understood that ; 
and my mother must never know anything 
of this story.”’ 

“T shall not tell her,” said Harold. ‘But 
perha;-s she saw an account of the inquest 
in the papers, if Cornish events travel so 
far.’’ 

“J kept the paper from her. The ‘Alert’ 
was mentioned in it, you know, with the 
rumor that she was lost.’’ 

Harold glanced at the girl with renewed 
curiosity ; the mixture of womanhood and 
childhood in her perplexed him—at one 
moment sitting on his knee likea mere 
baby, at another showing him that she had 
foresight and caution beyond the powers 
ot many women. 

“But it was not for that only that I burnt 
the papers and have erased so much of the 
officer’s letter she continued. “It was to 
spare mother worse grief; she would think 
it so wicked to—to—to kill your friend, I 
mean.”’ 

“And was it not wicked ?’’ said Harold, 
in amazement, 

“No,” she said determinedly. “An act 
that could not be helped is not wicked, 
You are stronger than I am, and, if you 
were to force me to do something that I 
hated and abhorred, it would be cruel to 
call me wicked for it.”’ 

«Perhaps it would; but I cannot imagine 
such a thing happening. And an accident 
—it it was an accident that took my friend’s 
life-—wouid not occur in that shape.’’ 

She was silent, but beneath the pale shell- 
like clearness of her skin the blood man- 
tled feverishly, and her eyes filled sud- 
denly with tears. 

«But it was no accident,’’ continued Har- 
old, breaking into vehemence again; “and 
it is well forthe man who fired that cruel 
shot that he is drowned, for, if he still 
lived—”’ 

“Would you kill him?’ she exclaimed. 

“We don’t kill criminals,” said Harold. 
“We hand them over to justice.”’ 

“Which kills more slowly and cruelly,”’ 
said the girl, in a bitter tone. “Ob, Mr. 
Olver I wish you had more merciful 
thoughts. Surely to believe what my 
father told you would be a happier feel- 
ing.”’ 

“Not tor me,”’ interrupted Harold impa- 
tiently. ‘To believe in such accidents 
would destroy every hope of happiness 
that I possess. There, there, child,’’ he 
added quickly, as if pitying the griet and 
whiteness of her looks; “{ cannot explain 
to you what I mean. It is a matter of feel- 
ing, not of reason or of argument.”’ 

“‘) understand you,’’ she said slowly ; 
‘cand my belief, if true, destroys you, and 
your belief, if proved, would kill me. Oh, 
we must be enemies—we must hate each 
other—you will not keep your promise’ 
‘My dear child I assure you I will keep 





it,” said Harold , a8 with gentle 
force he took doWn her hands from the 
small tace “And 1 make 
you a new if ever you andI 


should come into antagonism through this 
strange affair, then I will respect your 
father’s memory. I will not throw a 
shadow over his name. Now are you com- 
torted ?”” 

“A little; but I like your first promise 
om rt ty what may, you will re- 
mem e Armstrong and 
do her harm.”’ ro sistas 

“Then take my first promise again,” said 
Harold, holding her within the ring of bis 
arm, and feeling the beating of a great 
child-heart against his side. 

“Write it down for me,” shs pleaded, 
“and I will put the slip of paper into my 
locket with my tather’s portrait, and wear 
it always.”’ 

“You are a strange girl,” said Harold. 
“I think when you grow up you will be a 
dangerous little woman. You will get 
your own way with any man,”’ 

She saw that this meant yielding ; so ina 
moment pen, ink and paper were before 
him, and his own words were dictated to 
him in a soft sweet voice, and with a clear 
memory that surprised and amused him. 

She blotted the paper, deliberately folded 
and placed it in her locket, and then held 
out both her hands to Harold. 

“Let us say good-bye while we are 
friends. Itit were not tor my promise I 
would kiss you a good-bye—l would in- 
deed ; but will you take this instead, and 
as aremembrance of me?” 

It was the pen with which he had writ- 
ten, a gold one, prettily embellished with 
turquoise; and, closing it, she placed it in 
his hand. 

“I cannot take this,’ said Harold hesi- 
tatingly. 

“It is my own, I assure you, and I have 
a perfect right to give it away. If 1 kept it, 
1 should never use it again ; it is sacred— 
it is dedicated to you.” 

‘‘Then it may as well be mine outright,”’ 
returned Harold gaily ; “and I will take 
great care of it for your sake. Good-bye, 
little Mary !” 

He held both her tiny hands in one of his, 
and looked at her with odd feelings stirring 
in his veins. She wassuch a queer mix- 
ture of child and woman that his thoughts 
of her were continually on the swing, and 
as they swayed, so he treated her. 

At that moment he had a quick desire 
to treat her as a little child—catch her up in 
his arms to the level of his lips, kiss her, 
and set her down again. But, as his eyes 
fell upon the small, wistful, white face up- 
turned to his in such calm gravity, the de- 
sire fled with something of the darkness 
and swiftness of a bat in it, and, relinquish- 
ing her hands with an earnest pressure, he 
said one more good-bye and then hurried 
away. 

As he flung himself into the lumbering 
coach that he had kept waiting so long, he 
was conscious that his irritated feelings 
had been soothed away, and all the antag- 
onism which had heated his veins as he en- 
tered the house which he was now leaving, 
was calmed into peace. 

“Well she’s a queer little thing,’ he ob- 
served to himself; “and—and I don’t think 
I shall tell Estrild anything about her.’’ 

Then he gave Mr. Vicat’s address to the 
coachman, and the old vehicle which he 
drove lumbered on through the dim streets 
till it had reached that worthy gentleman’s 
door. 

Harold looked at the house with an angry 
eye. The whole tront was dark from attic 
to basement. 

“Knock loudly !’’ be called to the coach- 
man. 

The fumbling old man obeyed; and, 
after many loud wraps had waked up the 
echoes and brought a watchman out of his 
box, a sleepy servant came to the door. 

“Master is gone to the play,’’ she said 
sulkily, a8 if anxious at once to get rid of 
such untimely vistors, 

‘I have come only to inquire for Miss 
Carbonellis., And will you kindly give 
her this note ?” 

“She ain’t here,’’ said the servant. 

‘‘Not here !’’ exclaimed Harold with con- 
sternation. ‘Then will you ask Mrs. Vicat 
if she will kindly see me tor a moment ?”’ 

“She ain’t here neither,” said the ser- 
vant, 18 she endeavored to close the door. 

“Stay a moment !’”’ and Harold dropped 
a coin in her hand as be asked: “Can you 
tell me where Mrs. Vicat is ?”’ 

‘Yes ; she’s down at Salisbury with the 
young lady you h’ast for, who was took ill 
there.’’ 

Bang went the door, and Harold stood 
before the silent house, with feelings that 
would have knocked into dust could they 
have expressed themselves in lightning. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











Bric-a-Brac, 


THE ScREEOH-OwL.—Perhaps the state- 
ment may be of interest that the little 
screech-ow! is getting much more common 
in the vicinity of cities in which the Eng- 
lish sparrow has become numerous, and 
that the imported birds will find in this 
owl as bold an enemy as the sparrow- 
bawk is to them in Europe, and even more 
dangerous, since ita attacks are made to- 
ward dusk, at a time when the sparrow has 
retired for the night, and is not so wide 
awake for ways and means to escape. 

Hinpoo W1pows.—There were in Brit- 
ish India, by the census of 1881, no less 
than 207,388 widows under 14 years of age, 
and 78,976 of these were under 9. They can 
no longer legally be burnt, but their 
widowhood is viewed by all Hindoos as 
the punishment for horrible crimes com- 
mitted in some previous existence. They 
are closely confined to the house; forbid- 
den all companionship; confined to one 
meal aday, which they eat in solitude; 
obliged to conceal themselves in the morn- 
ing lest the sight of them bring bad fortune 
on the beholders ; and all this for life! 


MounT PiLatTcs.—-Mount Pilatus, the 
first of a long chain of the Alps, towers 
7116 feet above the level of the sea. It 
gathers all the vapors that float upwards, 
and has for ages been observed as a pro- 
phet of storms and tempests which ravage 
Lake Lucerne and the neighborhood. The 
tradition is that this mountain was named 
tor Pontius Pilate, who, after consenting to 
the death of Christ, was banished by the 
Emperor Tiberius into Gaul, and wan- 
dered among the mountains of Helvetia in 
a despairing state of mind, and finally 
threw himself from Mount Pilatus into a 
small lake among the heights beneath. 

WHEN THE Moon CHanogs.— During 
a long storm persons who are well versed 
in weather lore are often heard to console 
themselves with the prediction that there 
will be a change of weatner when the moon 
changes. Nasmyth and Carpenter charac- 
terize as a popular error, in its most absurd 
form, this belief that the gradual turning 
of the moon’s face towards and away from 
the sun could st points upset the existing 
condition of our atmosphere, generate 
clouds and pour dowa rains. In England 
(and the same may be said of much of 
America) the weather changes about every 
three days, and there is a change of the 
moon every seven days, so that many coin- 
cidences must occur. Those who believe 
that ‘‘the moon rules the weather’ always 
credit such coincidences » lunar influence. 
But the theory is untenable unless it ap- 
plies to every case, and unless the same 
effect is always produced by the same 
cause. To suppose that a change of the 
moon will turn dry weather to wet, or wet 
to dry, indiscriminately, is the merest 
childishness, and contrary to all meteoro- 
logical records. 

THe CHINESE LANGUAGE.—A mission- 
ary to China attempted, after ten months’ 
residence at Pekin,to preach in the Chinese 
language. These are his words: ‘4iod 
knows how much this first Chinese sermon 
cost me! I can assure you, this language 
resembles no other. The same word has 
never but one termination ; in a word, with 
the Chinese the same word is the substan- 
tive, adjective, verb, singular, plural, mas- 
culine, feminine, etc. it is the person who 
hears who must arrange the circuinstances 
and guess them. Add to all this, that all 
the words of this language are reduced to 
three hundred and a few more ; that they 
are pronounced in so many different ways, 
that they signify eighty thousand different 
things, which are expressed by as many 
diflerent characters. I will give you an ex- 





ample of their words: They told me chou 
signifies a book ; sothat | thought when- 
ever the word chou was pronounced, a 
book was the subject. Notatall! Chou, 


the next time I heard it, I tound it signi- 
fied atree. Now I was to recollect chou 
was a book ora tree. But this amounted 


to nothing ; chou, | found, expressed also 
great heats ; chou is to relate ; chou is the 
Aurora; chou means to be accustomed ; 


chou expresses the loss of a wager, etc. I 
shouid not finish were | to allompt Ww give 
you all its significations.” 
_—— 

Baritisuee—And have you asy—aw— 
pawk in Cincinnaaghty like Hyde Pawk, 
yeknow? Miss Bacon—Any pork! Well, 
in good, round, fat numbers, I should say 
about titty thousand to the square mile, 
Britisher—Filty thousand square miles of 
pawk! By jove, now you really surprise 
meé, Miss Bacon. 


i —— el 


A GREAT waste of effort is the child who 
cries for an hour and never gets it. 
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WEALTH UNTOLD. 





BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





Seek your treasure, and you'll find 
It exists but in the mind, 

Wealth is but the power thai hires 
Biessings tha! the heart desires; 
Aud it these are mine to hold 
ludependently of gold, 

Aud the gifts it can bestow, 

lam richer than I know! 


Rich am Lif, when I pass 

*Mid the daisies on the grass, 
Every daisy in my sight 

Seems a jewel of delight! 

Rich aw I, if Lcan see 

Treasure io the fower and tree, 
And cau hear ‘mid forest leaves 
Music in the summer eves; 

If the lark that sings aloud 

On the fringes of the cloud, 
Scatters melodies around 

Fresh as raindrops on the ground; 
Aud I bless the happy bird 

For the Joy it has conferred ; 

If the tides upon the shore 
Chant me anthems evermore ; 
And I feel in every mood 

That life is fair and God Is good ! 
Iam rich if I possess 

Such a fund of happiness, 

And can fod where'er! stray 
Humble bisssings on the way, 
And deserve them ere they’re given 
By my qratitude to heaven. 


Pride For Pride. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUPID IN SCARLET,”’ 





“NINE PEAS IN A POD,” “PRIDB,”’ 
‘ THE GHOST OF AN OLD 


LOVE,”’ ETO., ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 


WAY in the heart of Yorkshire is the 
A sleepy and old-fashioned village of 

Saxongore ; and alwostin the centre 
ot the village stands the Hall—a Jong ivy- 
clad building, two storeys high, presenting 
to architectural eyes a sad inass of incon- 
gruities, for plave-glass windows looked 
out of Tudor gables and QueenAnne stab- 
ling joined a palpably Victorian coachinan’s 
cottage. 

But the Athelstanes, who had been lords 
of the manor of Saxongore, tLey said, sinoe 
the time of the great King Athelstane, one 
and all voted the Hall the favored spot of 
the earth’s surface, and loved even such of 
its points as were ugly and undeniably in- 
convenient, though Mre. Athelstane, who 
had been born a Bulstrode, and whose 
lamily had dene homage to Severus sixteen 
hundred years before, was not very tolerant 
ot medisval discomfort and aalinete : BO 
she, every now and again, made innova- 
tions by wholesale, the plate-giass of the 
windows to wit. 

Within the open doorway of the great 
hall,in the full blaze of the sunshine, 
sata young girl idly swinging bersel! to 
and fro in a big American rocking- 
chair. 

There was not very much of her to be 
seen, except a cloud of snow-white muslin 
and 6émmbroidery aud a pair of dark soit eyes 
looking out from undera heavy tringe ot 
dark hair; she nad a straight little nose and 
a lovely mouth, red as the scarlet heart of a 
ripe cherry. 

The beat and blaze of the fierce sun of an 
August afternoon cid not seem to trouble 
her much, 

Sue lay at ease in the great chair, swing- 
ing herself idly to ard fro with the tips of 
ber little feet, and sang softly under her 
breath the words of an old ballad set to 4 
tune of her own— 


*‘She fed to the forest to hear », love-tale, 
Aud the laddie who told It was Alan a-Dale."’ 


*T wonder,” she said to herself musing|y, 
“if ie was anything like our Alan a-Dale. 
He--couldn’t have been—be bad a bonny 
biack eye and Alan’a are as biue as that 
Nankin plate up there, Tra-la-la-lala 
Ob, bow hot it is, though! The sun has got 
right on to me”’—trying lazily to push the 
uneasy Clair back into the shade,and with- 
out acbieving auy further success than a 
sawing 80 Violent that she neariy went over 
altogether, “I wonder where the others 
are and what they're doing? At that ever- 
lasting lawn-tennois, I suppose! What a 
bore it must be to be so inexbauatibly inde- 
fatigable!”’ 

Then she went back to her tra-la-la and 
her idle swinging to and fro ; but presently 
a quick firm footstep sounded on tue path. 
way outside, and she ceased crooning her 
ballad. 

*‘Is that you, Alan ?’’ 

“Yes; why, Lu, are you not roasted ?”’ 

‘Pretty nearly. Pull my chair back into 
the shade, there’s a good boy! What have 
you got there?’’—as he deposited something 
caretully wrapped in two big cabbage-leaves 
~- the floor,ere he proceeded to do her bid- 

Dg. 

“Straw berries,’ he returned laconically, 
drawing @ seoond chair of large propor- 
tions and A mericaa conception of comfort 
poy for himseit,before be handed them 

er. 
: The girl sat up, with some show of anima- 
10n,. 

“Ab, lovely!” she exclaimed, putting the 
font into ber mouth instantly. “How 





you are, Alan !’’—gratelully. “I was 
ust wondering what you were ali do- 
ing. 


apt: hot—far vor hot—for tennis ; even 
Elia adinites as ina 
“So I think, though it couldn’t be hotter 


up at him. “What’s the matter, Alan ? 
ache ?”’ 


saine old story, Lu!”’ 

“Has your uncle been worrying you 
again ?’’—syin pathesical » 

“Again? Every time I come near him 
it’s the same cry. You know—every one 
knows what a lot I think about the dear old 
man; bat, upon my word, I feel sometimes 
as if he would drive me mad.” 

“And what has he been saying to you 
now?” 

“Oh, the usual thing—marry—marry— 
marry ! As—as if I want to marry aoy 
one {” 

“No, of course not”—very prouptly ; 
‘and it’s an awful nuisance his boring you 
to do what he knows you don’t want— 
awial!"’ 

Her tone was sufficiently sympathetic to 
have satistied the veriest woman-bater in 
existence, and Alan a-Dale was not by any 
means a woman-hater, though he did not 
want to marry ; yet, bad he been looxing at 
ber, he might bave seen that a bot flush 
suffused ber pala face and a suspicious 
trembling affected the hand just raising a 
strawberry to ber mouth. 

But Alan a-Dale did not see it ; bis vexed 
blue eyes were looking straight through the 
wide doorway, across the park and the 
river, to the woods and covers of his own 
home, half-a-dozen miles away. 

‘ie says he won’t leave mea shilling if 
I don’t marry,” be continued ruefully. 
“What ashame!’’ cried Lu-Lu warinly 
enough; her voice and hands were under 
better control than they bad been a moment 
before. 

“Asif I want to make auch a fool of my- 
self!’ 

“Of course not’’—indignantly. 

‘As you say, Lu, ‘of course not,’”’ he re- 
peated vexedly; ‘‘and a shame—it is a 
shame! I suggested he might get married 
himself; and for answer he asked me if I 
wanted to insult hiin’—jerking his back so 
violently that bis straw bat fell from his 
bead on to the floor, ‘And this morning he 
was at me again.” 

‘And what did you say?’’—the girl’s tone 
was indifference itself. 

“Say? I said, ‘I won’t, and that’s flat!’ 
and I wou’t, and that’s another thing—and 
then’—suddealy stopping bis chair, and 
looking straight at Lu-Lu—“as I told biw, 
I don’t know any one.”’ 

Lu-Lu looked aay towards Crows 
mount, and Alan a-Dale continued—"*He 
suggested I should look after Mary 
Trevor.”’ 

“Mary Trevor !”’ burst out Lu-Lu indig- 
nantly. 

“Ah, I knew you’d sympathise with 
me!’ Alan a-Dale remarked, leaning back 
again,and recommencing his see-saw move- 
ments, ‘Well, that was just what I said. 
By Jove, I'd as soon marry a sheep at 
ouce !”” 

‘‘And what did he say then?” 

“Oh, talked a lot of sentimental bosh 
about iny being the last of the A-Dales of 
Crowsinount—as If that is anything to ine! 
I think it’s time some other people had a 
spell at Crowsmount—said [ must marry to 
keep up the old name. In my opinion, the 
sooner it goes out the better. The A-Dales 
are a bad lot, root and branch—except the 
quire, that 1s—and don’t want keeping up. 
However, I didn’t tell him that—it’s no 
= flaunting a red rag before a bull, you 

now,’ 

**No, to be sure.”’ 

**So 1 just repeated that I really do not 
know any young ladies at all, so the thing 
couldn’t be done, when be positively sug- 
gested I night find a wite at Saxougore. I 
told him his suggestion had come rather 
late, and that Idaand Elia are both en- 


glivly as you please, that I had forgotten 
you.’ 


“Me!” cried Lu-Lu, opening her eyes in 
ainazeinent. 
young tnan grumbled. “So did I—I can 


I said to him, ‘Why, sir, Lu-Lu would 
laugh in my face,if I binted at such a thing! 


pronounced than tiny own,’ | said.” 
“Of course they are,” 


face was completely hidden froin biin, 


face.’’ 


ly absurd!” 


anger. 


faintly. 


entiv. 
eagerly. ‘Don’t go back 
come in, it 


go myself, only ny bead aches,” 
“Poor old girl, 











‘Lett ’em all in the strawberry-bed. It’s 


than it is bere,’’ she answered, looking 
You—vou look very dismal—got a head- 
“O-b !’—with a long-drawn sigh—“‘it’s the 


gaged ; and then, I do believe, Lu,the dear | 
olc' man is losing bis wits, for he said, as 


“You may well open your eyes!’ the 


iell you. I[ just roared at the idea of it. As 
Her ijeason the subject are even more 


Sue bad closed ber eyes whilst he was 
grumbling on, and now put up her hand to 
arrange the fringe of silky hair, so that ber 


“As I said—she would laugh in my 


“Of course I should,” in a dull bard tone, 
and with @ imirthless laugh. “Itistoo utter- 


“Ol course itis, 80 I told him!’ he re. 
turned vexedly. ‘And there we lef:it. If 
I don’t tnarry, I shall not get a farthing, 
and be’ll leave Crowsmount to charities, 
aud it’s a beastly shame, tbat’s what it 1s,” 
lorgetting his manners altogether in bis 


“A beastly shame!’ repeated Lu, rather 


‘‘No, do not; stay here,”’ oe the girl 
to teased. I 


wish, Alan, you would go and tell them to 
sjust dressing-time. There's a 
good boy,you don’t mind, do you? I would 


m so sorry!” with rough 
and very brotherly sort of pity. “It’s wit), 
sitting in this baking sun—put some ea, 


de Cologne on your head, it often. does 
wonders,” is 

For a moment,after he had picked up b 
hat and os Lu-La Athelstone re- 
mained motionless, then two great scalding 
tears gathered ia ber eyes, and, overflow- 
ing, roiled down her cheeks. 

“Laugh in your face ?” she repeated, with 
asob. “Oh, my darling, how blind you 
are!” 

Then the sound of Alan’s footsteps re- 
turning along the walk made ber spring 
from her seat and scurry up the stately 
stairs—not so fast, though, but that Alan 
aaw ber. 

“Hi, Lu!’’ be cried. 

“Yes,” without turning back to bim. 

“J can’t find them, they must bave come 
in by the billiard-room. Shall I be in the 
way ?’’ 

“Of course not. Goto your room,and ring 
for anything you want. 

restore it of sight, and Aian a-Dale 
foltowed her slowly, with bis bands in bis 
pockets. 

He knew his way about the house, as 
well as if be had been an Athelstane. 

Since his mother's death, twenty vears 
before, when bis uncle, old Alan a-Dale of 
Crowsmount, had brought the little orphan 
lad of four years old to live with bim, he 
had been as much at Saxongore as at Crows- 
mount itself, and it bad come to bea regu- 
lar thing that he should invite himself to 
dinner there, or any other meal, and dress 
atthe Hallin the suit of evening-clothes 
which were keptin a room called by his 
name. 

When he had closed the door of this room 
behind him, he walked to the window, 
where he stood, with his hands in his 
eh eae again, staring out at the old tum- 

le-down church, 

It was bard lines,be told himself, that bis 
uncle should have thus taken to worrying 
his life out of him, as if be wanted to be 
saddied with a stupid gem Rome | wife, 
all frilis and fturbelows and ailments, who 
would sulk every time he went out shoot- 
ing, and be dreadfully ill every time he 
wanted to run up to town for a day or two, 
who would cough if he smoked, and cry 
evory time he appeared with a red coat 
on! 

And it was not only the wife; but a vision 
arose before him of pert ladies’-imaids, of 
solemn ee and himself, Alan 
a-Dale,a wretched martyr, doing bland 
host between two hook-nosed dowagers at 
the footof tne feast—of wearisome after- 
noon-calls and a regiment ef nurses. Ob, 
heavens! 

He turned away froin the window witb a 
groan sv full of wretchedness that his heart 
ached for himself. 

He nated big noses, and somehow all 
dowagers seemed to bim to possess those 
undesirable articles, 

What be liked was a nice straight little 
nose—not, be reminded himself indignant- 
ly Ya he wanted to marry a nose of any 

nd. 

So he went on dressing, while the owner 
of Just such a nice straight little nose as he 
he had been telling himself he liked was 
lying across the bed in the very next room, 
stifling her sobs among the pillows, lest 
they sbould reach his ears. 


But Lu-Lu Athelstane was a courageous 
young person—what the sturdy yeomen 
round about Saxongore were accustomed to 
speak of as ‘‘a good plucked ’un.” Although 
she wonld tain have remained in the seciu- 
sion of ber own room, under the plea of a 
bad headache, she yet contrived to pull ber- 
self together somehow, so as to appear at 
ew oe if nothing mach was ainiss with 

er. 

Asa matter of fact, pretty nearly every- 
thing was a.niss with her. From the time 
she had been a little dark-eyed, toddling 
child, she had been Alan a-Dale’s chum— 
the pair had been inseparable. 
|; A an’s holidays were the bright days of 
Lu-Lu’s year, Alun’s schooldays a dreary, 

interininabie dulness, seeming simply un- 
| ending. Where Lu-Lu was there would 
Alan be found also—what Alan desired to 
do that was Lu-Lu's choice invariably. 

Then, all at one, came a new phase—Alan 
a-Dale found out that he hated women— 
that bachelors had the best of it—that mar- 
ried men were poor, miserable slaves, who 
did not, asa rule, dare to call their souls 
their own—that he should never, even if he 
should live to be a hundred years old, 
‘dream of allowing himself to be trapped 
into the wretched state which is satirically 
terined ‘holy’ ’’—that was the elegant wnan- 
ner in which Mr. Alan a-Dale expressed 
himself, 

At tirst Lu-Lu had been thunderstruck. 
Then she began to analyse ber feelings and 
was obliged to confess to her own heart that 
sbe was and, what was inore, always bad 
been, in love with her old playfellow and 
companion, Alan a-Dale, 

There was no disguising the fact ; she 
had grown up in the habit of nearing her- 
self called ‘‘Master Alan’s little wile” by 
the old servants at Crowsmount—later she 
had grown equally accustomed to being 
paired off witb Alan on all occasions by her 
owu brothers and sisters; it was a watter 
of course in the two households that Alan 
and Lu-Lu should do everything together. 

Then, when this sudden change appeared 





in Alap’ 
“T will not go back, if Mra, Athelatane n Alap’s demeanor, Lu-Lu became aware 
will give me some dinner,” he said pres- 


that Alan cared for her only asthe playfel- 
low of his childhood and the friend "ol te 
aml Age 8 it ny painiully evident, 
erify none of th 
= whole eorid. Sesiineniaes 
he was very, very proud, this girl. th 
| old British biood, atketed” with vg tb me 
Saxon, which ran in her veins was roused 
to passionate indignation that she was in 
love with Alan, while Alan cared nothing 
Or at least very Little, about her. 
She resolved that she would hide the 








truth from him and from every one 
“‘pherelore, i by So of a 
a this resoln- 
tion, it ned that, s0on aft 
betes of Alan a-Dale’s “rightfat 
eas,”’ as Mra, Athelstane called ¢ 
Lu-La bloomed forth with notions of ¢ 
still ar pronounced and objectionable 
First she announced carefully that Mary 
Gaibraith, a cousin, had made a sad mistake 
by her it was really afitedie, she 
declared, to see any woman with a reason. 
able and reasoning mind so utterly and 
cow pletely ander any man’s thuinb as she 
was under Tom Galbraith’s, 
PosRively she was a’raid to say the day 
ons gag or wet, asthe case might happen 
to 


All she—Lu-Lu, that is—could say was 
that never, never would she submit to any 
such lordly nonsense—never, never! 

And, after a few days, she reinarked 
casually that she did notthink she should 
ever marry. 

“M is such a lottery,” she said ; 
“so few prizes and so many bianks!’’ 

Then, when Mrs. Athbeistane somewhat 
sharply reininded ber that she had grown 
from child to woman with an example be- 
tore her continually of a very true and 
bappy marriage, she answered loftily that 
her father was ao Athbeistane, and that the 
Athelatanes were gentle people, who did 
not gO in for such vulgar awusements as 
bullying their wives ; and then she added 
that it was a pity they bad no boys at 
Wolferstang—only giris; the Athelstanes 
of Wollerstang were second cousins to the 
elder branch of the family at Saxongore, 

But Lu-Lu’s notions did not remain at a 
dogged standstill, as did Alan a-Dale’s, 

They daily, they throve apace 
and flourished a:vazing! y—they lett Alan’s 
tar, far bebind, perbaps use she had a 
keen quick wit and a sharp ready tongue, 
and Alan only possessed the unyielding, 
unbending, pig-headed obstin which 
had been the chief characteristic of the 
A-Dale family ever since it had been a 
family at all. 

So very successfully did the girl blind all 
those around her, or nearly all of them, to 
the truth that her heart, so far from being 
the stone—the block of wood—the luaip of 
lead—the wedge of ice whicb she carefully 
proclaimed it to be, was, in reality, over- 
flowing with love for Alan a-Dale. 

It might be that Mrs. Athelstane guessed 
something of the cause of her daugbter’s 
new woman's rights views and —— 
hating propensity—oortain it is that she did 
not tease Lu-Lu about ber notions as the 
others did, and equally certain is it that she 
frequently took occasion to remark in J.u- 
Lu’s bearing that, after a while, by-and-by, 
Alan would outgrow all that nonsense and 
settle down into married life as composedly 
and contentedly as his uncle or any one 
else could desire. 

But two years had gone by, and Alan 
seemed no more inclined to go wooing a 
wife than he had been any time ee 
those four-and-twenty months; nor di 
Lu-Lu in her turn seein any more desirous 
that Alan or any other gay young gallant 
should come a-wooing to her. 

That very evening she robed herself in 
her prettiest white frock, and went dowo 
with a cat in ber arms, 

“I’ve got the cat you see,” she said to 
Alan; “I only want to be a little older, and 
then I shall get the parrot.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 


T was ooly three days after this that old 

| Alan a-Dale, Squire of Crowsmount, 

was seized with an apoplexy, and, after 

lying a few bours in seini-unconsciousness, 
away to his long sleep. 

Alan the younger was bitterly grieved. 
The old man lying so still and quiet iu tbe 
rooin up above had been everything to bim 
for twenty long years, father, mother, uncie 
—everything. 

They bad ever been bound by the closest 
intimacy. 

Old Alan had lavished bis heart’s best 
and dearest love upon the handsome blue- 
eyed little lad ever since the day, twenty 
years before, when be had found him all 
alone, surrounded by the evidences of his 
dead inother’s presence—bis dead mother, 
who lay above in the bed-cbhamber of 4 
dingy London lodging, still and quiet, and 
wito all ber troubles ended, 

There had been a tender bygone romance 
between old Alan and bis lovely sistér-in- 
law—a broken engagement—a broken pro- 
mise—some said, for Alan, a broken beart, 
and then an elopement with Edwin, the 
younger brother. 

It is certain that he never forgave them 
in lise, though, when the pengte about the 
widow’s death-Led wrote to bim to know 
what should be done with the little child, 
he relented so far that he went to London 
himself, 

Not witb the slightest intention of bring- 
ing the child to Crowsmount. Oh, 
dear, no! He had no pity, no softness of 
heart. He told himself, as he drove mond 
through the crowded streets in the dusk © 
a dreary November afternoon, that be 
would do what was just to the boy—strictly 


just. 

It would not be just for bim, a rich man, 
an a-Dale of Crowsmount, to leave bis 
brother’s son to the parish ; he would, there- 
fore, undertake the care of bim, and bring 
him up, plainly as possible; he would do 
his stern duty—nothing more. ‘ 

But, when he reached the poverty-strick- 
en little row of houses, dignified by the 
high-sounding appelation of Chesham — 
race, where Mrs. Edwiu a-Dale bad endé 
her poor and sad Iffe, bis heart sank & little, 
in spite of the bardnees of which he bad 
boasted a few minates before. P 

The surroundings seemed so incongracu 
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n Doroth 
nice tater, o had always, even in ~ A 
falseness, been queen regnant in his beart. 

‘And poor Dorothy was dead—had died 
pere, in this wretched hole! Somehow 
Squire hm i heart kept getting softer 

momen 

Then they showed him intoa smal! dingy 
parlor, feebly lighted by one gas jot, yet 
which revealed even to his care mescu- 
line eyes a wad array of tawdry paper flowers, 
soiled white rags of crochet-work, which 
were bis especial abomination, and here 
struck him as being more hatetul than 
gsual—a handful of fire in a rusty grate, 
and a little child standing looking at him 
out of Queen Dorothy’s own lovely eyes, 
but Dorothy’s eyes drowned in tears—with 
Dorothy’s own down-drooped mouth, which 
be bad never seen since that bitter day,ever 
so wany years before, when he had up- 
praided her so fiercely for loving his young 
brother Edwin better than himself. 

Tpere was nota trace of shyness in the 
child’s face ur manner, asthe stern embit- 
tered stranger entered the room—on the 
contrary, he came a sep nearer to him, with 
sudden eager hope shining in bis blue tear- 
dimmed eyes. 

“Have you brought my mother back?” 
he asked, 

Heavens! It was Dorothy’s very own 
voice, yet with no false ring in its clear 
tones. 

“Do you know who I am?” he asked, 
sitting down and drawing the child towaras 
him. 

The boy shook his head. 

“No, you can’t be my uncle Aian, be- 

cause mother said he was very angry, and 
would never speak to me; she vex him 
very much, aud 80 be 1s angry. But they 
have taken iny motber away,and I do want 
ner so dreadfully! Oh, I do want her !’’~« 
looking round wistfully. ‘I can’t do with- 
out her any longer.” 
- By this time the hard-hearted old bache- 
lor,than whom,acoording to his owu words, 
flint was not more unfeeling, bad lifted the 
boy up on to his knee, and the child was 
resting hissunny head againet the man’s 
broad shoulder. 

“i've been alone all day,”’ tte boy con- 
tinued plaintively. “I don’t think I was 
ever leit so long alone before.”’ 

“Has noone been near you, my lad ?’’ 
the Squire asked. 

lt was wondertul how the gruffnees had 
left his voice, and how tenderly the unac- 
customed fingers were smoothing back the 
tossed golden curls, so like Queen Doro- 
thy’s—the Queen rothy whoin he had 
never seen for fifteen years. 

“Sarah nursed ine a bit this morning, but 
Mrs, Masham scolded ber for wasting her 
tine over ine,” 


And then two great tears fell upon the 
Squire’s hand, and Alan a-Dale shut his 
teeth bard, with an ugly word tacked on to 
the landlady’s name, 

“Don’t cry, my lad, don’t ery,” he said 
hastily, and with sumething that looked 
very inuch like tears in his own eyes, 
“You shan’t be left alone in, I promise 
you. Are there no more of you? What's 
your name?” 

“No more,” catching bis breath Sgr 4 
with a littlesob; “and my name Alan 
a Dale,” 

The stern unforgiving man, who had been 
80 desply wronged, and who had cherished 
h.s resentment as part of his life, was con- 
quered, 

From that moment Alan the younger 
reigned omnipvtent in his heart, and ruled 
him as with a rod of iron. 

From tbat day Crowsmount and every- 
thing in it was liable to be turned upmde 
down at any hour for the gratification of a 
whiin or caprice of Master Alan's. 

Sarah, the slip-shod young person who 
had befriended the unbappy little waif, was 
raised from being merely an ill-pald over- 
worked drudge in a London lodging-bouse 
to the froud position of the Squire’s favor- 
ite and most trusted servant, and the or- 
phan child whom he bad determined just 
© keep out of the workbonse became 
ne object of his whole devotion and best 

a 

And now it was allover! Alan,no longer 
the younger, sat in a darkened room, lean- 
ing bis head upon his bands, thinking over 
the last twenty years of his life. 

Of his mother his childish recollections 
were very dim; his father and some five or 
six children who had died before his mo- 
ther he could not remember at all. 

Even of her his remembrances were very 
indistinct; he fancied she had golden hair 
that curled a good deal, and that she used 
lo kiss him a often; he zemembered 
the two days following her death per- 
fectly, 

Looking back now, he could have be- 
lieved thein to be wonths, instead of days 
—months of awful loneliness and never-to- 
be-torgotten dreariness, 

He remembered his uncle coming—how 
he had sworn at the landlady, and bad 
8iven Sarah every farthing of loose change 
he had in his pockets because that good-na- 
tured young person of her charity, 
stolen a tew minutes trom her work as best 
she could to comfort the miserable little 

m sobbing his very heart out in the 
dingy darkened front parlor. 
; And that was twent years ago—twenty 
Ong, long years, Guttae which they bad 
. 0 the closest friends, more closely knit 
ether than many a father and son. 
Ow the dear old man was dead—hbad 
0 struck down ail in a moment,and had 
wenn Without so much as a word of fare- 


— &-Dale had never felt for twenty 
Years 80 like the little lonely sobbing child 

10m Alan the elder had found in Mrs. 
“asham’s front parlor. 





Could his uncle have risen 
re ah kG a Hottontt to wie he 
com 
cheerfully, plied with his wishes 
Y, Dut it was too late then ; Alan a- 
we many another, could do ‘nothing a 
oe wishing he could undo the irre- 

It was very dreary for him; 
in and out ob the old-fashioned abate. 
able to settle to any occupation. 

His old nurse, Sarab, long since married 
and oe in easy-going prosperity in one 

caine across the k to the 
closed-in and wept over the old map 
ull Alan’s own eyes overflowed. 
Every chair and table found a voice and 
spoke to him ef the dead man—the dog on 
the hearth-rug raised his head ly 
every time the door was opened,then drop- 
ped it into his old attitude of despondency 
—the horses in the stables turned their wist- 
ful eyes when he entered, looking past him 
for that other form which would come no 
Tbe parrot | 
© parrot in its cried incessant! y— 
PP ny lay fd ow oe till Alan could 
vec t—only, the uire 

bad been ao fond of Polly.’ * 

He could not bear the thoughts, and yet 
they came to him over and over again, that 
the great oak-chair at the head of the table 
would hold the broad-shouldered erect 
Squire of Crowsmount never again; never 
would he see the bright gray eyes which 
had smiled upon him for twenty years— 
never again would he bear the kindly 

resting, “Well, Alan, my iad!” aes he 

heard it fifty times a day for twenty 
years, 

It was torture to him to think of fresh 
rulers coming to live in the old house—to 
think of am es reigning in the house 
which had been without a mistress for forty 
years, altering the old arrangements, ap- 
setting old rules, turning out the old ser- 
vants, condemning the oid furniture, and 
redecorating the drawing-rooms with amber 
satin and ftrescoed ceilings. 

‘‘Never shall « woinan reign here whilst 
I live !’? he cried emphaticaily, ‘No, I’l 
be hanged if there shall !’’ 

The five days which came between the 
Squire’s death and the funeral! crept by dis- 
mally. 

Then the blinds were drawn up, and the 
sun once more streamed in, flooding the 
rooins with brightness, seeking out the 
shabby places iu tne carpets,and increasing 
that horrible air of emptiness which Death 
leaves behind bim when he steals our best 
and dearest from us. 

There only remained for Alan the reading 
of the will, and then it would be all quite 
over; and the sooner he could forget the 

and grow accustomed to this new and 
terrible loneliness the better. 

Only the will! Jt bianched Alan a-Dale’s 
face and nade his heart throb with bot 
miserable indignation that almost made it 
burst; bis grief and his gratitpde were 
alixe forgotten in that moment; be was 
only filled with a fury of anger that, after 
twenty years, his uncle could bave so inis- 
trusted and restricted him. 

lta terns were plain enoug; it set forth 
that, if his nepbew Alan a-Dale was not 
married before his twenty-fifth birthday, 
ths entire estate, real and personal, should 
be divided amongst certain metropolitan 
charities, with the exception of a tew lega- 
cies to servants and the sum of one sbilling 
to bis nephew Alan a-Dale, 

“Most extraordinary !”’ murwured one of 
the gentlemen who bad attended the fun- 
eral. ‘*Whatever could a-Dale bave been 
thinking of?” 

“Some married woman,’ returned bis 
peighbor, in an undertone. 

‘Never beard a breath of it,”” whispered 
the first. 

“‘]f however by the time specified,’ ’’ 
the lawyer continued, ‘“‘the said Alan 
a-Dale can show proof that he is married 
or bas been married, I leave all my pro- 
perty to him, with the exception oft be afore- 
named legacies. Until that time he in to 
have the use of the entire property. 1 thiok 
that is all, Mr. a-Dale,’”’ said the lawyer 
quietly, folding up the paper. 

All those present rose to depart. 

“A very odd previso!”’ remarked one. 

‘A very pleasant one !’’ said another—a 
man who had two pretty daughters just 
suitable for the situation. ‘You have six 
months, a-Dale—just a nice time to look 
outa pretty wife.” 

“{ am not going to look for a wife of any 
kind,” responded Alan, bis words sound- 
ing through the large room like a thunder- 

a . 
oay dear fellow, you must!” remon- 
strated his friend. 

“I'LL be banged if I will!’’ declared Alan 

ionately. 

“But you can’t let the estate go.”” 

“Can’t1? I don’t care a outton for the 
estate !’? — Lis voice shaking with pas- 
oeeThat man is nad !’”’ remarked one to an- 

er, a8 they left the house. 
ote Married Seaue 1’ the other repeated. 
“By Jove, what a hold she must have got 
over bim!” 

“I never neard of it.” , 

“Oh, the will’s proof-positive! There’s 
never smoke without fire.” 

“No; that’s true,’’ the other returned. 
“}) wonder, though, who on earth she 


i 7”? 
: But Alan a-Dale was not mad—not a bit 


of it! ; 
Bitterly hurt and outrageously indignant 
at the want of SS his uncle 
own in bim he certainly was, 
aot ne had only expressed a wish that I 
sbould warry a8 soon a8 possible,’’ he said 
jonately to La-Lu Athelstane on the 
following day, “I would bave been married 
before a month was over. As it is, the 





money may go! I won’t be bribed or forced 
into doing what I hate. No; the plave may 
go.”” 

“It seems a great pity,” observed J.u-Lo 
quietly. 

‘A pity, of course it seems a pity, it is 
more than a pity, it is an iniquitous shame! 
I never thought uncle Alan could have 


cone cath ® thing as that to me—no,I never 
“If I were , Alan, I would go awa 
for a few w you see things quite dif- 


ferently by then, 

“No, no!” he answered dogged! . 
have only six months lenger to live ip the 
house where I have been happy — ob 
heavens, how—how happy!—and then I 
must turn out intothe world. I shall en- 


list.’ 


“Alan!” The ring of pain in her voice 
was 60 great that, had he n less 
cupied, her secret would have been no 
longer her own—he would, indeed he 
wnust, bave guessed that her pretended 
detesiation of marriage was but the out- 
oune of his own absurd views on that sub- 
ect—views which would never bave grown 
nto life at all except at the bidding of that 
vein of d unyielding obstinacy which 
ran in the blood of all the a-Dalvs. 

As it was, be noticed notbing—he only 
turned to her with asmile wh he tried 
in vain to make at once indifferent and 
brave, 

“I know something of horses—most 
Yorkshiremen do,” he said, with an as- 
sumption of carelessness which cut the 

ri’s heart like a knife. ‘Of course I 

ven’t a cavalry-seat; but 1 can learn. 
oan I do, you will take Roy for me; I 
shouldn’t like the poor old dog to be 
er about by strangers—be was fond of 

m. 

“Yeu, I will take him,” the girl an- 
swered, in a very low tone—‘' Roy or any- 
thing else that you like to send here; and, 
you know, yuu can always consider Sax- 
ongore your home.” 


**You won't want private soldiers here, 
old woinan,”’ be said, with a bitter laugh; 
‘‘and 1 sball not care to come and see 
Crowsmount in the hands of strangers,”’ 

A passionate rejoinder rose to the girl's 
lips; but she choked it back, and replied 
quietly— 

“Your welcome is here, if you care to 
come for it. I needn’t tell you that change 
of ition will wnake no difference to the 
Athelatane. Oh, bere is mother!’’ 

“Weill, my dear boy,’ said Mfs. Athel- 
stane placidly, as she Joined them, ** what 
is this uonsense I hear about your giving 
up the estates ?”’ 

“Tt is no nonsense at all, Mrs, Athel- 
stane,’’ he answered steadily. ‘It is quite 
true.” 

‘My dear Alan, you must have taken 
leave of your senses, Wha ever objection 
can you bave?’’ she asked, opening wide 
ber fine eyes, of which Lu-Lu’s were tie 
counterpart. 

“So unjust — so mistrustful!’’ be re- 
plied. 

“Nonsense, my dear boy. You are look- 
ing at the matter ina wrong light. Your 
uncle, being the last but one of a grand old 
tamily like the a-Dales, was naturally anx- 
lous to do ail he could to secure the name 
from eying out, and be was very fond of 
you, Alan,” 

“Ob, very!’ Alan admitted, witb a great 
knot rising up in nis throat. 

“*And, alter all,there is nothing so dres- 
ful in the idea of being married and having 
a nice wile,’’ she continued. 

“I don’t want a nice wife—I don’t want 
ever to marry any one,’”’ he answered 
stubbornly. “In tact, Mrs, Athelatane, I 
don’t know auy nice girla—except yours— 
and 80 it is out of the question.”’ 

“lt isa pity that Ide and Ella are both 
engaged,’’ said the lady kincly; “and, as 
for Lu-Lu, she unfortunately seeins to hold 
your abeurd views even more persistently 
than you do,” 

“Yes,”” murmured Alan absently. ‘‘But 
I’m not going to marry any one—Crowe- 
mount may go.”’ 

And then Lu-Lu, who bad been growing 
with each mowent more and more ghastly 
pale, created a diversion by fainting dead 
away. 

“It is this terrible heat, poor darling,’’ 
said ber motber, raising her head upon 
ber shoulder, “Some water, Alan — 
quickly !”’ 

By their united effort she presently came 
round, still looking very fragile and wan— 
as Alan said pityingly, ‘‘all eyes.” 

**I thougbt you seemed unlike yoursel! 
all the afternoon,” be remarked, with care- 
less commiseration ; “only 1 was so taken 
up with worries, I never considered that 
they might be a trouble to you.” 

‘Tt is no matter—it must have been the 
heat,”’ Lu-Lu answered, tryiag to smile. 
‘*] feel very mueb for you, Alan.’’ 

‘* Yes, you always syinpathized with me. 
I never knew any one eise who did,” 

‘*] should bope not!’’ cried Mrs. Athel- 
stane warnily, a8 she bathed her 
daughter’s forehead with scent ‘And 
now, Alan, let us leave her to rest a while 
—you will stay to dinner, of course?” 

‘* Yes, thanks! It is horrible to go back 
to an empty house.”’ 

“The remedy lies in your own hands,’’ 
was the last thing Lu-Lu heard. 

However, in spite of Mra, Athelstane’s 

reuasions and remonstrances, and the 

aughing banter of every one he knew ex- 

cept Lu-Lu, Alan a-Dale remained firm in 
the resciution he had made—he took no 
steps towards the wooing and winning of a 
wife. 

In vain did his old friend Sarah take 
advantage of her privileges, and try to per- 
suade him to make choice of the many 





bonny young ladies who were waiting for | 


i him to choowe from; in vain did Mra, ' 






Athelstane alternate between scolding and 
coaxing; In vain did hisown heart yearn 
over the house of his ancestors—he had 
made up his mind to let nis inheritance 
pass away from him into the bands of 
strangers; bitter asthe parting would be, 
he put forth no hand to prevent its drifting 
out of bis 

The brilliant summer days shortened 
into autumn and winter—Christmas in 
time came on. 

It was a mild sunny season—splendid 
weather, hunting men declared—a nice 
comfortable mn Christmas, when the 
men in and about Saxongore could follow 
the gay little rover six days out of seven, 
witb one or other of the three packs within 
reach. Into the pursuit Alan a-Dale flung 
himeelf with tne ardor and energy of a 
man who knew bis hunting days were 
numbered. 

This day the York and Ainsty meet at 
Crowsmount—the next be was off at six 
in the morning to a meet of the Braham 
Moor Hunt, ten miles away. On a third 
he might be found at Aldwalk Bridge, with 
the York and Ainsty again, and a rth 
found bim and bis borses going by rail to 
bunt witb Lord Middieton’s hounds out by 
Malton. 

And thus all through January he rode 
and rode—as the men said, as if he were 
trying to break his neck. And Februar 
came in, and with it a bitter biting froat, 
which put a stop to bunting, and once 
more sent Lim over to Saxongore to spend 
the long mornings. 

Besides the Squire and Mrs. Athelstane 
there was only Lu-Lu at home, The two 
elder girls Ida and Eila were away. Alaric, 
the eldest son, was with his regiment in 
Ireland, and Oswyn, the youngest, bad 
just returned to Eton, 

“Only ten days more, and then I nm .18t 
turn out,’ said Alan, one morning to L.u- 
Lu, with a sigh that was alinost a sub. 

“I wish I could help you,” returned the 
girl gently. ‘‘{s it too late?”’ 

‘*Too late now—oh, yes! There is no 
time,’’ be answered drearily. “I almost 
wish now that I os 

‘That what?” she asked, In a tone which 
she could not belp belng eager. 

“Why, that I’d made up to some wo- 
man,’’ he answered, in a balft-shamed way. 
“It would have been very bad—very baa, 
of course; but scarcely so bad as turning 
out,.”’ 

“It is not too late. There are ten days,”’ 
she said carelessly, or what seemed so, 

“Oh, it’s too late now. and I know of no 
one likel No; I must be plucky 
and bear it. Alter all, it will soon be over, 
and it is a business one can only bave to go 
througb once during a lifetime.”’ 

A silence fell upon them then—a silence 
during which Alan stirred restlessly at the 
fire, and Lu-Lu pressed ber hands together 
witb a wild prayer for courage on her treiwn- 
bling lips. 

‘It seems a pity,” sbe remarked at 
length, in a strange boarse voice, quite un- 
like her own, 

“Tt is iniquitous!"’ he burst out passion- 
ately. “I bave thrown my Inheritance 
away. Oh, what a fooi 1 have been !"’ 

“You wish you had married?” asked 
Lu-Lu. 

“I wish anything rather than have to part 
with Crowsinount,” be answered, 

*A lan—if—you—like,” said Lu-Lu, in a 
shaking voice, “I will—marry you!’ 

“J]—will—inarry you!” said Lu-Lu,all in 
a burry,and trembling as with an ague, 
“It seems such a pity to let Crowsmuunt 








‘*My dear old woman,” said Alan grate- 
fully, “you are the best friend 1 ever bad. 
Upon my word,I think it would have 
killed me, But won’t vou hate the very 
idea of being inarried? You always were 
so «determined about not wmarryiny, 
and it seeimns a shane to force it on w you 
for my benefit.’’ 

*But I shall benefit too,” answered Lu- 
Lu, trying bard to take things ome? and 
seein as if the whuleaftair were a good joke, 
about which she was rather indifferent than 
otherwise, “I shall be mistress of Saxon- 
gore.”’ 

She smiled as she spoke ; for, in her beart 
ehe knew that, though being mistress of 
Crowsinount night be next best to being 
tnistress of Saxongore, it was not next in 
the way she meant him to understand it 
just then. 

(TO BE CONTINUBD. ) 
—_— PS 

GRAMMAR AND DITOHING. — John 
Adams, the second President of the United 
States, used to relate the following anecdote : 
“When I wasa boy I usedto mudy Latin 

rammar; but it was dull, and I bated it. 
My father was anxious to send me to col- 
lege, and therefore I studied the gratwninar 
till I could stand it no ae 3 and going 
to ny father I told bim I did not like study, 
and asked for some otber employment. ti 
wee opposing his wishes, and be was quick 
in his answer. ‘Well, Jobn, if Latin gra.a- 
mar does not suit you, try ditching; per- 
haps that will. y meadow yonder needs 
a ditch, and you may put by nand try 
that.’ This seemed a delightful change,and 
to the neadow 1 went. But soon I found 
ditching narder than Latin, and the first 
forenoon wasthe longest i ever experi- 
enced. That day I ate the bread of labor, 
aud glad was I when night came on. That 
night 1 made some comparison between 
Latin grammar and ditching, but said nota 
word about it; dug next afternoon, and 
wanied to return to Latin at dinner ; but it 
wa ourmiliating, and I could not doit. At 
night toil conquered pride; and though it 
was one of the severest trials 1 ever had in 
mny life, I told my father that if he chose I 
would go back to Latin grammar. Ho was 
giad of it; and if 1 bavesince gained any 
distinction, it has been owing to the two 
days’ labor in that ditch,”’ 
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« WEARY.” 
—_—_-_ 


BY OSCAR BOULTON. 





Weary! weary! Oh that some soft breeze 
Would nurse me weary on its hurrying breast, 
And coursing lightly o'er the moaning seas, 
Whirl me to rest. 


Weary! weary! all the sunny noon 
Tolling! and ever, when the hope seemed high 
Of some sweet solace that had charmed me socn, 
Seeing it fade and die! 


Weary! weary! but when the allotted part 
Of jJoyless life be spent and noon be past, 
Even the weary, broken, battered heart 
May find a rest at last. 





STORM-TOST. 


F. F. HUGHES. 











CHAPTER I. 


fY\HE small country-town of Telsao was 
convulsed with excitement. In the one 
square of which it could boast most of 
tue inhabitants of the place were assem- 
bled. 

As many as could crowd in had pushed 
their way into the Town Hall, which formed 
one side of the square, while those who had 
tailed to do so collected in groups as near 
as possible to the door, so that any whisper 
from the Court might be caught at 
once, 

For the Spring Assizes were being held, 
and the case at present before the judge 
was 0! so Startling a cvaracter that it was no 
wonder it had upset the quiet steady-going 
Scottish folk of Telso, 

Yet the chief actors had lived among 
them and been known byall. The facts of 
the case with which the town was ringing 
were these: a wealthy middle-aged man of 
the name of Ferguson, living ou his estate 
just outside Telso, had, for years previous 
to the time of which we are speaking, mar- 
ried a very beautiful English girl. Things 
had appareatly gone on smoothly for a 
time, but then whispers of ill-treatinent be- 
gan to float about. 

The sweet girlish face which had won all 
bearts lost ita childish outline, and the 
eyes, once 80 sunny, gained a look of per- 
piexity and pain. 

Still nothing definite was known. Mr. 
and Mrs, Ferguson went very rarely into 
society, and lately even the shopping of the 
latter bad Leen done by her reticent maid, 
from whow inquisitive rsons tried in 
vain to elicit any details respecting the 
ill-fame that hovered over the ‘Oak- 
lands,”” 

Then came the news of the sudden death 
of Mr. Ferguson, followed immediately by 
the dread whisper of poison, 

Everything seemed terribly plain to the 
horrified townspeople, who, after the first 
Block, were couscious, one and all, of the 
deepest pity for the young wife, who, if re- 
port 8poke truly, bad, in a moment of mad- 
ness, rid herseif of ber tormentor in such 
terrible fasnion. 

It was strange, perhaps, that her guilt 
had been 80 universally accepted, but the 
evidence so faras it was known seemed 
conclusive. 

The trial had dragged on, as such cases 
always seein to drag to interested specta- 
tors, 

The barristers cracked jokes with each 
other with the seeming callousness that dis- 
tinguishes their class. The medical men 
had given their evidence, 

All were agreed that poison was the 
cause of deatb. Several of the servants 
had been called, and were all more or less 
affected. 


They were evidently deeply attached to 
their young mistress, and gave their evi- 
dence with reluctance, one or two burstin 
into tears, They stated that as a rule medi- 
cines were kept in their mistress’s rooin in 
a cupboard which she always kept locked. 
There was a general rustie in the court as 
the whisper passed that Rachel Ciarke, 
Mrs. Ferguson’s confidential maid, was to 
be the next witness, 

Only the prisoner at the bar stood un- 
moved. She was very beautiful, no one 
could deny that, even in this hour of con- 
centrated anguish, and she was quite 
calm. 

Not a quiver showed that she was con- 
scicus of the throng of curious on-lookers, 
The vivid pallor of her face alone betoken- 
ed feeling of any kind. 

Rachel Clarke, on tbe contrary, was ter- 
ribly upset. Her answers were often in- 
audible, and atone point she became so 
faint that a glass of water had to be fetched. 
Her evidence was important. 

She had been Mrs. ferguson’s maid 
ever since her marriage, and had helped 
to nurse her master during his last ill- 
Desa, 

He had been in bed for three weeks in 
consequence of an injury received in a fall 
from bis horse, He wasa difficult patient, 
would never be alone, yet would bave no 
stranger in to help. 

She was with her mistress in his room 
that night about eight, and saw her give 
bim bis usual dose of inedicine, Then sbe 
went to lie down in the next room and slept 
until half-past four, when she went to re- 
lieve ber mistress and to take her turn in 
the sick room, 

She went up to the bed and saw that her 
master was dead, Her mistress had said 
he was sleeping. No, she had heard noth- 
ing between 8 A. M. 

ler waster had peen very quarreisome 
hat day and very angry, for no cause that 


she knew, but always with her mistress. 
Yes — great reluctance), she believed 
that the bottle produced was the one she 
had bought a month ago for her mistress 
when suffering from toothache. 

She could not swear to its being the bot- 
tle. If it was, ber mistress had always 
kept itin alocked cuptoard in her own 


room, 

rere | further could be extracted from 
Rachel Clarke in cross-examination. The 
next ana last witness called was the 
chemist. 

He swore that the bottle produced was 
the one he had sold to Rachel Clarke. Great 
silence prevailed when the summing u 


began. The juage did his part gravely an 
ss 
he jury asked permission to retire, and 


during their two hours of debate the excite- 
ment faside and outside the court in 
to fever pitch. 

It was past seven when the jury return- 
ed, and amid a breathless silence, the fore- 
man rose to announce their decision. 

“Not proven,” he said, and atthe words 
an audible sigh of relief went through the 
court, and the whisper went out “Not 
proven,” to the crowd below. 

Then there was silence again to hear the 
judge’s words, but before they came the 
expectant hush was broken by a moan as 
of achild in pain. ‘No, no,” came the cry, 
and the prisoner at the bar fell heavily to 
the ground in adeathlike swoon. 





CHAPTER II. 


fY\HE Welsh village of Pendine is most 
picturesquely situated. The few houses 
of which the hamlet consists are 
sprinkled here and there over hilly slopes 
which face the sea. 

Below these, tothe right, massive gray 
limestone rocks run in an irregular line 
along the shore, here and there throwing 
out rugged projections, which cut up the 
coast into numerous bays, 

Attheir base the rocks themselves are 
honeycombed into caves of all sizes and 
shapes. 

Above extend grassy downs, where sheep 
browse quietly on the very edge of the 
precipitous cliffs, apparently unmoved by 
the proximity of danger, and certainly ua- 
touched by the painful dizziness that over- 
takes human folk on _ such _ perilous 
ledges. 

This first ridge of rocks ends abruptly in 
a craggy pajnt just below the village, but 
the reach of sand continues in a steady 
sweep that gradually loses itself in the dim 
distance in a vague mingling of sea and 
sky. 

it is bounded in itscourse by wide-lying 
sand-hills, here and there varied by tiny 
cottages, while to the south, in its ever- 
changing grandeur, lies the mighty sea. 
The nearest station is eleven miles off ; 
consequently that factor of so-called civil- 
ization nas little interest for the quiet Pen- 
dine folk, and this isolation enhanced the 
interest of the place to the artist, Randolph 
Perceval, who now, for the first time, had 
been able to pay a visit to his uncle, the 
Rev. Ralph Wood, who had been for more 
than twenty years vicar of this secluded 
parish. 

On this, the first day of his visit, Mr, 
Perceval had taken a boat and rowed slow- 
ly along the coast, reconnoitering for a suit- 
able point on which to begin a sketcn the 
following day. 

lt was a beautiful August day, the sky 
unclouded. 

Perhaps 4 breath of autumn had crept in- 
to the air, but only sufficient to abate its 
summer sultriness, 

The same influence had been busy on the 
hillside and in the woods, but as yet had 
brought no thought of decay, but had only 
mellowed the vivid tints of the trees, and 
brought out russet touches among the 
bracken that clothed the bills, 

Atcong 80 much that was beautiful, it 
was difficult to decide on any special spot, 
but finally Perceval determined to try his 
hand on a view of the third bay, which was 
somewhat smaller than the others, 

This question settled, he made his way 
further out, and only turned bis boat home- 
ward when twilight began to fail. Tne tide 
was coming in rapidly,and had already 
reached the nearer rocks, 

Perceval could hear the rush of the waves 
intu the caves. Yes, he was satisfied with 
his selection, 

The small bay would undoubtedly make 
a charming picture, and bow rugged the 
outlines of the caves were, and how black 
the entrance to the lergest one. 

But stay! Could it be possible? No! 
Yes! There was certainly something or 
some one in that last cave. Quickly as the 
twilight bad fallen, there was sufficient 
light to testify to that. 

A dark form or bundle was distinctiv 
visible. What could it be? Randolph 
Perceval stopped rowing and peered won- 
deringly in. 

It was itn possible to be sure, but it seein- 
ed to him that a face showed through the 
darkness, If it were so, the individual, 
whoever it was, must bein imminent dan- 
ger, unless there was soine way of escape 
not visible, 

But that seemed highly improbable. He 
lifted up his voice, and sent a ringing “hai- 
loa’’ over the waters, Butthere came no 
answering sound though he repeated tne 
call inany times. 

With a few sharp strokes Perceval took 
his boat into the little bay, within easy dis. 
tance of the cave, and then, to his horror, 
he perceived that the black spot was in 
reality the crouched figure of a woman, 

“In a few momentsit would have been 
too late,”” he thought with dismay, as a 
wave broke rightat her feet and deluged 





ber with spray. “Don’t be trightened, [ 
am ouuian? he shouted wnt all his 





rength, but there was no answer, and the 
cane remained motionless. ‘Has she 
fainted with fright ?’’ the man won- 
dered; but there rras no time for asurmis- 


ie 

@ brought up the boat as far as he could, 
then leaping + pulled itup as far as his 
strength would permit, and made quickly 
for the cave. 

It was risky work for a small boat among 
the waves in that narrow bay, snd there 
was no time to lose. Still the woman did 

ot move. 
' She had not fainted either,for as Perceval 
waded up to her, he saw that her eyes were 
open and fixed steadily on some spot far 
outon the horizon, Had sbe gone mad 
with fright? He approached her rapidly, 
and touched ber arm. 

“Do you know that you are in great dan- 
ger? Here isa boat. Come!” 

Sbe started violently, and an expression 
of horror swept over her tace, but she did 
not answer; and asa big wave came dasb- 
ing in upon them, the young man caught 
her up and carried her out to the boat. 
Once safely in, it took all Perceval’s skill 
to keep the little craft from being carried 
on the rocks by the gee. waves. Not 
till he reached the open sea did he turn to 
his companion. 

She was looking at him with sad re- 
proachful eyes, and with such a depth of 
misery on her beautiful face, that instino- 


tively he sto rowing. 
“You arent he questioned her 
quickly. 


“Why did you do it?” she moaned. “It 
was coming;” and so saying, she fainted 
away. 

Landing a8 speedily as possible, it was 
some time before the joint efforts of Per- 
ceval and the old boatman succeeded in 
bringing back consciousness,and when this 
occurred the girl wae still so weak and 
faint, that Perceval insisted upon seeing 
her home. 

She showed the strongest objection to this 
arrangement; but on rising to show her 
capability of walking alone, nearly fell,and 
was forcea to take Randolph’s proffered 
arin. 

They made their way upa winding bili, 
through a quiet mountain path, and down 
into a narruw valley where only only one 
cottage was visible. They wentin silence, 
Perceval could see that his compsenion was 
tboroughly upset, and an awful conviction 
had come to him that he could not shake 
oft. 

As they reached the turning whence a 
twisting path led to the cottage the woman 
stopped. 

“That is my destination,” she said hur- 
riediy. ‘*You bave been very kind. You 
must not think me ungrateful.” 

‘*] do not think you are grateful,’ Per- 
ceval said abruptly, urged to speak out by 
the dread he could not shake off. “I don’t 
mean tome, I don’t wish or deserve grati- 
tude; but 1 feel sure you will feel difler- 
ently one day.” 

He had spoken almost roughly, and the 
girl looked up at him apprehensively, a 
inixture of fright and misery in her eyes. 
‘You don’t know,” she whispered. 

“No,” be returned sorrowfully, an- 
swering the vague words, *“‘No! but I do 
know one thing. Nothing justifies de- 
spair.”’ 

The honest words, rough and outspoken, 
seemed for a moment to shiver to pieces all 
barriers between these twostrangers, They 
were fellow-creatures, without a thought of 
conventionality. 

‘“*You don’t know,’’she reiterated passion- 
ately ; but she did not deny the misery, or 
question his right of speaking out. 

‘Despair was the sin of Judas, the un- 
pardonable sin,” be urged. “At any coat 
we must struggle against that. Will you 
promise mete do this?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

The girl raised her head, 

‘*tiow good you are,”’ she said wonder- 
ingly. ‘*What can it matter what becomes 
of me?’ (breaking down tor a mo- 
mnent). 

But Perceval stood silent, as if waiting 
for an answer; then, after a minute’s pause, 
“Will you promise? ” he asked again 
gently. 

‘Yes, I promise,” she answered quickly; 
then, as if not trusting herself to say more, 
she turned swiftly away, and was loat in 
the gatuering darkness, 

* — 7 . . . 

Six weeks hac passed,and still Randolph 
Perceval lingered on at Peadine. Mr. Wood 
was flattered to hear from his visitor that 
the Weish village and surrounding coun- 
try offered such a wide field for art; but 
_— did not attempt to deceive him. 
self. 

He knew that tor him the ckarm of the 
place centred in the woman whose life he 
had saved, 

That she was a widow, known as Mrs, 
Croft, and had for four years lodged in the 
lonely cottage in the Morta Bychan Valley; 
that she shunned al! intercourse with people 
generally, but was invaluable to the cot- 
tages in times of sorrow and illness; that 
she had evidently passed through some 

= hae yo : — were the few facts that 

Tesval was able to gl 
coguaiadinen. glean about his new 

At first she had persistently avoided ; 
but one day, in the course pe long Suan 
across country, he had discovered her in a 
oy ian — paiiting, and found ont that 

ans 8 ‘ 
pe Bon e eked out her tiny in- 
Immediately Perceval owned to bein 
artist, and suggested some slight alteration 
in the sketch upon which she was engaged 
and which showed decided talent. : 

Subsequently this common interest 
formed a protext to Perceval for many 
meétings, and though these were never 








beforehand,and mi the 
any ot traversed _—, es in” walt 
sgerite bisa vary Sie’ is aor 
’ very Search 


was 

And the result was that he was in love 
madly in love, for the first time in his life, 
and with a woman of whom he knew no. 
thing, save that she was surrounded » 


y 
some great m » & fact which a few 
months would bave been fatal! 
her tn his o y against 


But all was changed now, and Perceval 
felt that he could not tear himself away 
from Pendine. Yet what could he hope 
for by staying? Thus he questioned, as.on 
an ber day, he wandered over the 
cliffs, 

The bracken had turned quite Iden 
now. All along the mountain it ema 
a high b on either side, o reaching 
above his elbow. The sea came thundering 
in, dasbing into the caves with a deafening 
roar. 

A number of ravens were whirling aloft, 
uttering their harsh caw, while a snow. 
white sea-gull flew seawards to meet the 
approaching storm. 

long the horizon billowy an clouds 
were torming a puarpie ri while 
ths gbrightness of the sea was being gradu- 
ally overshadewed by the darkness of the 
coming tem pest, 

The strong south-west wind was in keep- 
ing with Perceval’s restlessness. He bat- 
tled his way doggediy on, until, sudden! 
turning a corner of the winding fern-bord. 
ered ,» he saw a few steps in front of 
him the woman who had been haunting 
his thoughts, 

She was standing motionless, looking out 
on the sea. She had taken off her bonnet, 
and the sunshine lighted up her beautiful 
golden hair, set off in such relief by her 
sombre garments, 

It was the first time he had seen her 
without a bonnet, and he noticsd instantly 
that she appeared even more youthful than 
before, 

He took astep forward, and as she looked 
round there wasa strange awakened look 
in her face. They exchanged no formal 
greetings. 

**It feels like freedom,” she said, as she 
lifted her face to the strong wind, Then, 
as if suddenly recollecting herself, she 
hastily put on her bonnet. From where 
they stood they could see the bay beneath 
—a tiny cove, with a pebbly beach of white 
stones, and just one small cottage far up in 
the valley. 

“Tt is very peaceful down there,’’ he said 
quietly. 

“Aye,” she whispeaed, ‘‘if scenery made 


He turned to her with sudden determina- 
tion. 

“There is nothing that can give me peace 
save your love,” he said abruptly. ‘Will 
you be my wife?” 

The girl looked up, her face filled with 
amazement. 

“Am I dreaming?” she usked, raising 
her hands witb a pathetic gesture of aston- 
ishment. 

“Will you let me dream a beautiful 
dream ?’’ be returned tenderly. 

Her eyes were still full of wonder. 

ee ask me nothing of my past,” she 
said. 


“No,” he answered pay: “If you 
care to tell me anything, I sbali be proud 
of your confidence, but I will never ask 
you or wish to know, 1 ask tor the present 
and the future; that will be more taan 
enough for me,”’ 

She stood looking outon the sea for a 
moment. 

“Tbank God that there are such men!” 
she nurmured, as if to herself, but thera 
was a look on her face that kept the man 
by her side s less, that prevented bis 
touching the little clasped hauds. 

She turned to him again at last. “You 
are more generous than I beJieved it pos 
sible for anyone to be, Your pity has 
made you forget everything else. It is 
wondertul !”” 

“T am not speaking of pity,” he answered 
quickly, “] am speaking of love, and you 
have not given me an answer.”’ 

“You must know there is but one answer 
possible,’’ she answered onately ; 
“thoughts of love and happiness are not 
for me,”’ 

“Why not?’ : 

“Why not?” she repeated wildiy. ‘You 
can ask ‘Why not?’ for an outcast like 
me, Ab!’ (drawing a long breath, and reé- 
covering selt-contro!) “‘but you don’t know, 
how could you ?”’ ; 

“T have told you I do not even wish to 
know,” he returned steadily. ‘Let me 
share the burden, if I cannot rid you of 
it.’ 

‘It is impossible.’’ ‘ 

“Why is it impossible... Adrienne? : 

He said the name softly, and she looked 
up startled, while a little tinge of color 
crept into ber face. 

It was the first time Perceval had n° 
trace of coloring in the white cheeks, 40 
for a moment he realized what the face had 
been in its youth and innoceacs of 80!- 
row, 

“How did you know it?” sbe ques 
tioned. he 

“I saw iton one of your paintings, 
ee “and since then it bas iain oo 
my heart, Adrienne. 

wy es he caught the clasped hands 
and held thei firmly. 

“There is no such word as impossible - 
love, Come to me, my darling, and let “ 
try, with my whole life, to blot out t 
memory of the past, whatever it may 

’ 

“But what !f there is sin in that past 9 
well as misery ?’’ her 

She had wrenched herself free, 4nd 
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drawn. Per- 
words were 


as livid aod strange 
focval sbivered slightly. T 
terrible cowing from those young lips, but 
his faith was untouched. 
“] aw not afraid of anything in your 


” 
mrYou do not believe me,” she went on, 
keeping her eyes fixed on him. “You do 
no: understand what my life is. Did you 
think I was glad when yon came to me in 
the cave that ccaning not long ago? I was 
miserable. When I awoke suddenly to 
the fact that, unperceived by me, the tide 
bad reached the rooks, and retreat was iin- 
possible, I rejoiced greatly. Death, for 
which I bad hoped so long, seemed comin 
at jast like a loving friend in the rush o 
the waters and break of the waves. I hated 
you tor bringing me back to life and 

ry.” 
ar eow it,” the young man answered 
quickly. 

“You knew it, and yet you speak like 
this to-day!” 

“] knew it,” he repeated. “We are not 
to be judged by our temptations.” 

[be storm bad come up. The waters 
were being lashed into ungovernable fury. 
Thick thunder-drops were falling, but the 
two standing there recked little of it 


all. 

“You hold a very merciful creed,”’ 

‘ Be inerciful, too, and give me hope.”’ 

“Have I not said itis impossible? You 
do not know what you ask. I shall never 
forget vour goodness, but you must forget 
me. You will love some good woman 
worthy of your love, and I—I will never 
forget. I will bless you always.”’ 

“I have lived for thirty-two years without 
a thought of any woman,” he answered al- 
most roughly, “and I do not think so light- 
ly of love as even to wish to forget. Have 
you found it 80 easy ?’’ 

He knew the question was cruel, even as 
he spoke, but the words seemed dragged 
out of him. 

“Me! Ah, no,’ she wailed; “but then 
it was not love I had to forget. Kut I must 


“You must. Listen to me. There is 
something in my past, ah! so much, that is 
terrible, terrible. It can never be done 
away with, and it is such that, if you knew 
it, you would shudder at having known 
mé; would thank God for your deliverance 
from me,’’ 

“I do not believe it,”’he said slowly, look- 
ing into her eyes with undimmed taith. 
Then, with asudden new fear, “‘Forgive ine, 
if 1 ask you one thing; is there any jiving 
love between you and me?” 

“No,” she answered; “there is misery 
and sin between me and everyone, but 
there is no love, living or dead.” 

“Then | will never give you up.” 

“Oh bush !”’ she cried almost warned, 
before he could stop her, she had hurried 
away along the cliff, 

Perceval did not attempt to follow ber 
then—he telt it was wiser not to—but early 
the next day he nade his way to the cot- 
tage in the valley, a strong determination 
in bis heart, 

He found the old couple to whom the 
cottage belonged sad and distressed, and 
was wet by the astounding news that Mrs, 
Croft had left Pendine the previous even- 


ng. 
She had caught the night train at the 


nearest station, bad left no address, and 
had made no arrangemenis to return. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A Brush With Pirates. 


BY O. 8. T. 











ately, a crime long since dead among 

Caucasian nations. We must go back 
ww the early periog of Marryat and Cooper, 
it we desire to know of the atrocities and 
iniquities committed by the hordes of law- 
less ruftians who used to infest the sea at 
the beginning of the present century, and 
carry On their merciless business of batch- 
ery and plunder. 

Our brethren in the Celestial Ewpire, 
hower, are slow to remove evils,and piracy 
with them seems to die hard. 

Tbe China Sea is, principally, the bappy 
bunting-ground of these dastardly pirates ; 
and Nature seems to have adapted it speci- 
ally tor that particular purpose, 

Although the Chinese pirate is, a# a rule, 
& \nost abject coward where white mer are 
Concerned, he is, at least, capable of strik- 
ng terror into the bearts of his country- 
nen; and a coupleof pirate junks, mount- 
ing but a single two pounder gun between 
them, have been known to biockade a port 
Of four thousand inhabitants, and to plun- 
der every ship that passed. 

In another case,a pirate gang of five bun- 
dred, who bad yielded to a rush of twenty 
or thirty bluejackets,bad previously detied 
4 Native ferce of one thousand five hundred 
troops and forty war junks. 

Directly, however, a sunall gunboat, man- 
ned by Caucasians, appeared upon the 
Scene, their carver was at ai end. 

Chinese piracy is, at tines, almost a busi- 
ess. A pirate merchant, in the wholesale 
Way, will intest certain villages on the s¢a- 

“rd or islanda, 

Mi He will keep fifteen or twenty junks, with 
be Lceponding retinue of ruffians; when 
salety. Secured his plunder, be stores it in 
= pirate in a small way of business, bav- 
greiyoce made a haul, will divide the 
do and then his followers immediately 
oo for fear of an attack from another 
~. old travelier in the East tells the fol- 
Chi ‘Dg Darrative of a brush he had with 

hese pirates, when ou his way, in a na- 


P ssty.' on the hig seas is now, fortun- 


tive junk, from Foo-choo- 
of thie Min River, to Ohusan We sense t 
ag Wravelec's Own words, 
our o’vlock | 
when we were some any: o- ee aes 
from the Min, the captain and pliot came 
burriedly down to my cabin, and informed 
me tbat they saw a number of “Jan-dous” 
ht astern and overhauling us. 
ridiculed the idea, and told them the 
imagined every junk they eaw to be a pi- 
rate; butthey still maintained that they 
were so, and I, therefore,considered it pru- 
dent to be prepared for the worst. 

I got out of my bed, ill and feverish as I 
clearing the nipples of mip eon yaa ene 
o 6s of m un 
“ patting oa treat enpe, etme sag 
aisO rammed down a bali u he 
pf ony se d 2 on ada ne and pat 

na 6 eta 
—— result, tne ently waited 
the aid of a small ket telescope, I 
could see, as the nearest of the five taabe 
approached, that her deck was crowded 
with men. I[ then had no longer any doubts 
—— their intentions, 
he scene around me was a strange cone, 
The captain, pilot, and one or two native 
passengers, were taking up the boards of 
bp — ae putting their money 
r valuables out of si 
ballast, ght among the 

The common sailors, too, had their copper 
cash, or ‘tsien,’ to hide, and the whole 
eon wasina state of bustle and confa- 

ne. 

When all their more vaiuabie property 
was hidden, they began to make some pre- 
parations for defence. Baskets of small! 
stones were brought up from the hold and 
eunptied out on the most convenient parts 
of the deck, and wera intended to be used 
instead of firearina when the pirates cams 
to close quarters, This isa common mode 
of defence in various parts of China. 

During the general bustie I missed my 
Own servant for a short time. When he 
returned to ne,he bad made such a change 
his appearance that I did not recognize 

m, 

He was literally clothed in rags, which 
he bad borrowed from the sailors, all 
ot whoin bad also put on their worst 
clothes. 

When I asked him the reason of this 
change in the outward nan, he told me the 
pirates only made those prisoners who had 
money, and were likely to pay han:isomely 
for their ransom, and that they would not 
think it werth their while to lay hold of a 
man in rags. 

I was surrounded by several of the crew, 
who might weli be called “Job’s comfor- 
ters,’’ some suggesting one thing and some 
another, and many prenened that we 
should bring the jank round, and run back 
to the Min. 

The nearest pirate was now within two 
hundred or three hund.ed yards ot us, and, 
putting ber heim down,gave us a broadside 
from her guns. 

All was now dismay and consternation 
on board our junk, as every man ran below 
except two, who were at the helm. I ex- 

every momeut that these also would 
eave their post, and then we should have 
veen an easy prey to the pirates. 

“My gun is nearer you than those of the 
jan-dous,” said I tothe two men; “and it 
you move from the helm, depend upon it 1 
will shoot you.”’ 

The r fellows looked very uncomfor- 

table, Put, I suppose,thoughbt they bad bet- 
ter stand the fire of the pirates than mine, 
and kept at their post. 
Large boards, heaps of old clothes, masts, 
and things of that sort which were at band, 
were thrown up to protect us froin the shot, 
and as we had every stitch of sail set, and a 
fair wind, we were going through the 
water at the rate of seven or eight miles an 
hour. 

The sbot from the pirates fell consider- 

ably short of us, and 1 was therefore en- 
abled to form an opinion of the range and 
power of their guns,which was of some use 
to me. 
Assistance froin our cowardly crew was 
quite out of the question, for there was not 
4 wwan amongst them brave enough to use 
the stones which had been broughton deck, 
and which, perhaps, might have been of 
sowe little use when the pirates came 
nearer. 

The fair wind and al: the prea of sail we 
bad crowded on the junk proved of no use; 
for our pursuers, who had much faster 
sailing vessels, were gaining rapidly upon 
us. 

Again the nearest pirate fired upon us. 
Tie shot this time fell under our stern. f 
still remained quiet, as 1 had determined 
pot to fireasngie shot until | was quite 
certain my gun would take effect. 

The third shot which followed this came 
whizzing over our heads aad through the 
sails, without, however, wounding either the 
men at the wheel or inyself. 

The pirates now seemed quite sure of 
their prize, and came down Upon BS, boot. 
ing and yelling jike demons, at the same 
time loading their guns, aud evidently de- 
terinined not to spare their shot. 

This was a moment of intense anxiety. 
The pian which I bad formed from the first 
was now about to be put tothe proof; and 
it the pirates were not the cowards which I 
believed them to be, nothing could save us 
from talling into their bands. aed 

Toeir fearful yells seem to be ringing in 
my ears even now, alter this lapse of time, 
and when I aw ou the otner side of the 

ove. 

Brine nearest junk was now within thirty 

yards of ours; their guns were now loaded, 

and I knew that the pee, seer would 
levely rake our GeCKS, 

vag ow,” atid 1 to our heimsmen, ‘keep 





your eyes fixed on me,and the unowent you 


EVENING POST. 


see me fai flat on the deck you must do the 
@aine, or you will be shot.” 

I knew that the pirate who was now on 
our stern cowld not bring his guns to bear 
upon us without patting his helm down, 
and bringing his gangway at right angles 
witb our stern, as his guns were fired trom 
the gangway. 

I therefore kepta sharp eye upon bis 
belwsiman, and the moment I saw him put- 
ting the helm down I ordered our steers- 
men to fail flat upon their faves behind 
some _—— and at the same time did so 
m . 

@ had scarcely done so when bang, 
bang, went their guns, and the shot came 
whizzing close over us,splintering the wood 
aboot usin ail directions. Fortunately none 
of us were struck. 

“Now, they are quite close enough,” 

out my companions, who did not 
—_ to have another broadside like the 

I, being of the same opinion, raised my- 
self above the bigh stern of our junk, and 
while the pirates were not more than 
twenty yards from us, hooting and yell- 
ing, I raked their decks, fore and ait, witb 
sbot and ball from my double-barrelled 
gun. 

Had a thunderbolt falien amongst them 
they could not have been much more sur- 
prised ; doubtless many were wounded and 
probably some killed. 

At all events, the whole of the crew, not 
fewer than forty or fitty men, who a mo- 
ment before crowded the deck, disappeared 
in a marvellous manner. Another was now 
bearing dewn upon usasboidly as his coin- 
panion had done, and commenced firing in 
the same manner, 

Having been so successful with the first, 
I determined to follow the same plan with 
this one, and to pay no attention tw his fir- 
ng until he should come to close quar- 

ra. 


The plot now began to thicken, for the 
firat junk had gathered way again and was 
following in our wake,although keeping at 
a respectful distance, and three others, al- 
though still further distant, were making 
for the scene of action as fast as they 
could, 

{fn the meantiine, the second was almost 
along-side, and continued raking our 
deck in a steady manner with their 


guna, 

Watching their helm as before, we shelt- 
ered ourselves as well es we could; at the 
same time, my two fellows, who were steer- 
ing, kept begging and praying that [ would 
fire into our pursuers, as B0Oon as posa'ble, 
or we should be all killed. 

As soon as they came within twenty cr 
thirty yards of us, I gave thein the contents 
rd varrels, raking their decks as be- 

ore, 

This time the helmsinan fell, and -doubt- 
less several others were wounded, In a 
minute ortwo,I could see nothing but 
boards and shields which were held up by 
the pirates to protect themselves from iny 
firing; their junk went up intojthe wind tor 
want of aheimaman, and was soon left 
some distance behind us. 





THE ORIGIN OF BANKS.—The origin of 
banks is not accurately known, but they 
are of great antiquity. They existed in 
China, ren reece, Rome, and other 
ancient mations long before the Christian 


era. 

The oldest bank notes of which we have 
any record were issued in China so far 
back as 2697 B. c. Perbaps we should say 
that the first of these were issued by the 
Treasury, but it was not long before this 
business was over to banking coin- 
panies, under Government inspection and 
control. The popular name of this paper 
currency was “flying money,” or “‘conven- 
jent money.”’ The form of these bank-bills 
was very similar to that of our own, except 
in the addition of mottoes, such as ‘Pro- 
duce all you can; spend with economy.”’ 
They bore the name of the bank, number 
of the note, value, place of issue, date, 
and signatures of the proper bank officers, 

The value, in some cases at least, was ex- 
pressed in figures, in words,and in pic- 
torial representations, showing coins or in- 
gots, equal in amount to the value of the 
paper. They bore also a notice of the penal- 
ties of counterfeiting. 

A speciiuen issued in 1399 B,O. may be 
seen inthe Asiatic Museum, St. Peters- 
burg, printed iu blue ink on paper made 
from the fibre of the mulberry tree, 

There were banks of deposit, loan, and 
exchange in Babylon, Greece, and Rome in 
very early days; but we are not so certain 
that they were banks of issue. 

In the Metropolitan Museurn of Art, New 
York there are Babylonian tablets of bank- 
ing transactions, dating back to the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Tue earliest of these 
tablets belongs to the year B. C. 601. 

The earliest recorus of European banks 
now in exiatence are those of the Bank of 
Venice, tounded a. D. 1171; the Bank of 
Baro-lona, in 1401; the Bank of Geneva, 
in 1407; and the Bank of Amsterdam, in 
1609. 
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AN ex-sufferer who says he bas never 
known it to fail recommends the following 
treat went for cold feet: *Beiore you retire 
at night bathe your feet in water at a tein- 

riture of abou: 80 degrees. Held them 
n the water ten winutes, Repeat this in 
the morning. The uext day wmake the wa- 
wr 5 degrees colder, entil it reaches the 
temperature of 38 degrees. Woen you find 
you can stand that,keep it up fora fortnight 
or #0, aud you wil! never be troubled with 
cold feet again. I have tried it inveeif and 
recommended it t abouta hundred other 
sufferers, and it bas succeeded every time. 
i It’s worth while trying.” 








Scientific and Useful. 


PoLisHED Brass.—Polished brass may 
be kept absolutely bright and free from tar- 
nish by thinly coating the articles with a 
varnish of bleached shellac and alcohol 


Strona CemMENT.—To make a strong 
cement mix some finely powdered rice 
with cold water, so as to form a soft paste, 
Add boiling water, and finally bol the 
mixture in a pan for one or two minutes. 

ENAMELLED Bricks.—The beautiful 
enamelled bricks frequently used for ont- 
side or interior decor.tion, are made by ap- 
plying to the surtace a colored flux, which 
during the burning causes the «ilex to meit 
and form a vitreouse vering. Very pretty 
— may be produced by the use of these 

ricks. 


Tue ELEoTRIOC BELL.—The old time bell- 
rope that for years has adorned the ceiling 
of all cars is to be supplanted by a con- 
cealed wire, connect’ d with push butions, 
inside and outside the car, only a touch 
being needed to give the signal. Should a 
coupling break, the electric current is sev- 
ered, and the gong in the cab warn: the en- 

ineer of the tact. A test apparatus jas 

mn made on aon Erie pass-pger train, and 
it has been found to work p+riectiy. 

CHAPPED Hanps.—Wyesh the bands with 
fine soap, and belore removing the soap 
scrub the bands with a Se of Lu- 
dian meal, rinsing thoroughly with sott 
tepid water, using a little meal each time 
except the last ; wipe the hands perfectly 
dry, then rinse them in a very little water 
containing a teaspo »nful of elycerine, rub- 
bing the hands together until the water bas 
evaporated. The glycerine must be pure 
or it will irritate instead of healing. 


rere aantgh ap me tae tarnish which 2 
apt to appear on electro-plated goods can, it 
is said, Be removed by dipping the article 
in a pickle ot the following composition : 
Rain water, two gallons, and potassium 
cyanuret one-half pound; dissolve together, 
and fill into a stone jug or jar and close 
tightly. The article, after having been im- 
mersed, must be taken out and thorough! 
rinsed in several waters, then dried with 
clean fine sawdust, Tarnished jewelry can 
Spe be restored by this process ; but 
be careful to thoroughly remove the alkali, 
otherwise it will corrode the goods. 


ALUMINIUM.—Aluminium united with 
brass improves it by giving to it greater 
strength, ductility, and resistance to corro- 
sive action. Castings made from it are 
sharper. Aluminium united with copper 
and nickel gives an 7 that go re- 
sembles silver, wnich takes and holds an 
edge like steel, and for all uses it excels 
German silver, nickel-silver, britannia, 
white metal, etc. Aluminium united with 
silver gives an alloy that is pot tarnished 
by sulphur, is tough, strong, light, and in- 
expensive as compared with pure silver. 
Aluminium united with iron produces an 
alloy 25 per cent. stronger than iron, and 
which oxidizes less quickly than iron. 


————- 6 — a 


Farm and arden. 


WINTER DISEASES.—ASa rule more win- 
ter diseases occur among poultry from top 
ventilation in the poultry-house than from 
any other cause. Thereis nothing more 
injurious to the hens than cold draughts of 
air at night. 

WaRM AND CoLp.—lIt will pay to warm 
all slop or other soft food given cattle and 
Logs. The warm water not only stima- 
lates and invigorates, but provides warmth 
for the body. Shelter and warm drinks on 
very cold days will save more food than 
will y for the labor incurred, while the 
health of the stock will be promoted, 

Ex posu R£.—The ex posure of cows for an 
hour or two on cold days, while getting 
water causes the consumption and loss of 
many dollars’ worth of food during the 
winter. Besides, it is much better that the 
animals should be able todriok without in- 
terforence from others, and this can only 
be done by putting the water before the 
animal as it stands in its stall. 


ScALDING.—When scalding bogs, if the 
water be too hot the hair will not come off 
as readily as if the te:nperature was lower, 
Boiling water discolors the skin. A teim- 
perature of 160° is warm enough tora young 
hog, but tuere are some bogs that require 
as high as 180°, A slab or smooth surface 
permits of the work being done inacleaner 
mauner than wuen a rough bench or table 
is used. 

Cut-FLowers.—The following method 
of preserving cu -fl -wers \asr cently be n 
pu lished: An inverted glass shade is 
placed in a soup-plat& or other non-p rous 
vessel, and surrounded with water. Th 
fresh-cut blossoms are then placed under 
the s ade, and at the same momeuta small 
quantity of spirit of chlorotorm, that is, 
ec! lorie ether, is dropped into the water. 
Flowers thus treated will, it is said, keep 
fresh tor months; but the op ration ot plac- 
ing them ben ath the shade and pouring 
tue chlorotorm in must be done quickly. 


DIFFERENOLS IN FLEsH.—The flesh of 
different examples of t.e same animals 
varies not only trom breed or descent, as 
from age, but also from variety of feeding 
and exercise. Thai ofthe young animais 
is soft and gelatinous, the fibres b ing 
suiall, weak, and much interspersed «ith a 
substance termed, from its loos+ appear- 
ance, cellular tissue. This tissue exhibits, 
in the spaces be ween the muscles, small 
masses of delicate fat The greater bulk of 
the latter is situated immediately beneath 
the skin. Asthe animal advances in age 
the fibres become firmer. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(IN ADVANCE. ) 
1 Copy Ome VOar..... .csccccccce scovsscccccsecseres O23 OO 
2 Copies One Year... 
4 Copies Une Year, and One to ge-ter-up of 


CIGD cecccccccccccccccccccccsccocccccocsccoceesceece 6 0 
10 Copies One Year, and One to getter-up of 

GAGD cccocccceveccccccececcecccccccese sevececcoccoes 10 00 

Additions to Clube can be made atany time during 


the year at same rate, 

It is not required that all the members of a Club be 
at the same postofiice, 

Remit by Postal Order, Vostal Note, Draft, Check, 


or le gistered Letter, 
Always enclose postage for correspondence requir- 
jug separate reply, totnsure re 


Advertising rates furnished on appliica- 
tion. 


Address a. ietiers lo 


sponse, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING PUST, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publication Office, 724 Sansom St. 


Now is the Time to 
Raise Clubs for the 
Coming Year. 








Marked Reduction in Club Rates. 





We would direct the attention of our 
friends and readers to the marked reduc- 
tion in our club rates as given above, and 
respectfully ask those who are in the habit 
of getting up clubs tor Tax Post te enter 
the field soon as possible and try to in- 
crease their lists. 

We are hoping to get a great many good 
sized clubs for the coming year, and trust 
every one of our subscribers and readers 
will make an effort to send one. We make 
it easy for you to do so, for we have 
reduced the club rates to such a figure as 
to place Tuk Post within the reach ot all, 
and it will require but a little effort on the 
part of any one to secure enough sub- 
scribers at the very low rates we ofter to 
make a club. 

Just think of it, 10 copies of Tuk Post 
one year, with an extra copy for getter up 
of club, making 11 copies for $10. 

You can, dear reader, without much 
trouble, get ten persons to take Tug Post 
at one dollar per year and thereby secure 
a copy free for yourself. 

If you cannot obtain a club of ten, we 
hope you will try and get a few subscribers 
and secure the rates which are offered for 
a less number. 


Tue Post is much Jower in price than 
any other first-class family paper in the 
country, and. we think it only needs to be 
laid before the community to be subscribed 
for at once by thousands to whom it may 
stil) be a stranger, save, perhaps, by repu- 
tation. Of course we must depend in a 
great degree upon our present subscribers, 
friends and readers to show Tux Post to 
their acquaintances and neighbors, and to 
speak a good word in our behalf. Their 
return for such efforts must be the pleasure 
they give to others, the consciousness of 
assisting in the good work of circulating 
THE Post, and enabling us to make it 
better, more useful and entertaining than 
ever before. Will they try and do it tor us? 
Let each of our present friends and sub- 
scribers try to get a few new subscribers at 
least. 

Sample copies for the purpose will be 
sent to those who wish them. 


i ——_— 


Speech and Silence. 

Much is said by the ancients in praise of 
taciturnity, but it is not greatly admired by 
the moderns. And, indeed, when we con- 
sider that it is often the effect of dulness 








= 
and pridg, it may admit some doubt whether 
itis worthy of praise. | 

There are various motives for taciturnity. 
Some persons are afraid of exposing them- 
selves to danger, and others © eontempt. 
It is certain that a man who communicates 
his thoughts with little reserve is very 
likely to say something which he may wish 
in vain to retract. A word once uttered 
can never be recalled; ‘‘and many an one, 
(saysan ancient,) has [repented of having 
spoken, but scarcely one of having kept i- 
lence.’” 

Bat this regard for safety may certainly 
be carried too tar. The extreme selfish- 
ness, from which reserve otten proceeds, is 
by no means amiable. Caution is certainly 
necessary in what we utter, but it does not 
tollow that the same caution should deter 
us from uttering at all. 

Neither our words nor our affairs usu- 
ally make that impression on oihers which 
our vanity is apt to conceive. If we are 
of such consequence as that our compan- 
ions may find their interest in studying 
every part of our conversation and action, 
it will then become necessary to be oracu- 
lar or silent. Or, if we are so unfortunate 
as to have chosen our companions among 
the base and treacherous, it will certainly 
be right to keep our mouths as it were with 
a bridle. Butin this case the best advice 
that can be given is, to abandon the com. 
pany in which we cannot confide. 

In general we may conclude, that there 
is not so much danger in speaking if we 
take care t> regulate our words by pru- 
dence, as to justify taciturnity. 

Another cause of taciturnity is an exces- 
sive difiidence, and this quality is often 
found in men of the most amiable tempers 
and dispositions. Their feelings are so 
delicate, and their modesty so invincible, 
that though they are often the best quali- 
fied to make a good appearance in conver- 
sation, they give up all pretensions to ex- 
cellence and content themselves with be- 
coming hearers only. 

This weakness, though excusable in it- 


self, is yet injurious tq society, as it pre- - 


vents the communication of many ideas 
and opinions which are calculated to im- 
prove mankind and to sweeten the plezs- 
ures of friendly association. 

But pride isa no less frequent cause of 
taciturnity than  diffidence. There are 
many persons who think the company 
which they keep for the sake of ceremony, 
ort in compliance with form, not worthy the 
honor of hearing the communication of 
their sapient cogitatieons. They observe, 
also, that silence gives the appearance of 
wisdom, and they are conscious that they 
possess no method of acquiring the char- 
acter of wisdom so easily as by silence, 
This requires no exertion of ingenuity or 
invention, but ie often the natura! result of 
sullen pride and subtle artifice. 

Pride is so uften united with ill nature 
that they may be called inseparable com- 
panions; and it is undoubtedly true that 
taciturnity is frequently caused by ill- 
nature; but let not moroseness and sullen- 
ness, expressed by a haughty and con- 
temptuous silence, pass for wisdom, virtue 
and erudition. 


Stupidity is among the principal causes 
of taciturnity. Ifa subject arises which 
requires knowledge and elegance in its dis- 
cussion, many persons are condemned to 
ap involuntary silence. And, indeed, taci- 
turnity in this case is the only quality 
which can appear to advantage; for to prate 
on subjects which we do not understand, 
evinces at once our vanity and our ignor- 
ance. A modest attempt, however, to take 
& part in such conversation cannot but de- 
serve praise and encouragement. Ques. 
tions may be asked with great advantage 
to the inquirer and without the least viola. 
tion of decorum. 


Upon the whole, we cannot but think it 
appears that taciturnity is by no means 
amiable or justifiable, except in cases of 
particular importance, in which judgment 
and common sense must ever dictate the 
proper behavior. 


In early youth, indeed, silence is not 
only becoming, but the means of deriving 
improvement. He who is always talking 
in the company of his elders fills up that 
time with his own superficial remarks 
which might otherwise be employed in lis. 
tening to the lessons of wisdom, 


In general, it may be prescribed as a ruie, 


jdeas till we have reason to entertain a 
modest confidence that they are worthy of 
“acceptance; but how shall we be able to 
judge whether our ideas are acceptable or 
not without making some probationary 
efforts, without trying experiments on our 
hearers attention? These experiments 
must, however, be made with modesty and 
delicacy. We must not talk long at first, 
nor frequently. With such cautions there 
is no doubt but that talkativeness is greatly 
to be preferred to taciturnity, both for our 
own and others’ pleasure and improve- 
ment. 


i. <i 
> - — 


At the end of every day we may ac- 
knowledge that we have failed to work out 
fully into al! the details of the day the one 
purpose which has by the grace of God 
been the mainspring of our action, and 
that we have often chosen unsuitable 
means. But each day we learn better 
what wili, and what will not, advance the 
purposes of God, and each day our one 
great purpose permeates more tully our 
entire thoughts, and more fully directs our 
entire activity. Moreover, each day brings 
to us fresh proofs of the faithfulness, power 
and love of God, and thus increases the 
strength of the faith with which we lay 
hold of all the beneffts promised in His 
Word. This daily submission to the guid- 
ance of the Spirit brings us more com- 
pletely under His holy influence, and, since 
our entire Christian life takes the form of 
devotion to God, all spiritual progress may 
be spoken of as growth in holiness. 





THE highest position a man can occupy 
is that for which he is best fitted and in 
which he performs cheerfully ‘the best 
work; the lowest is that for which he is not 
adapted and in which he is conteut to re- 
ceive personal benefit for inferior perform- 
ance. Society has not fully learned, in the 
matter of work, to pay honor always 
where honor is due—to distinguish gold 
from dross, the true from the false, the no- 
ble trom the mean. When it does, the 
energy now employed in pushing and 
striviag tor coveted positions will be turned 
into the endeavor to make the work, that 
naturally falls to each one, as perfect of its 
kind and for its purpose as possible. 


To be too independent with those we 
love is a mistake to be carefully avoided, 
for excessive independence is a barrier that 
checks sympathy as effectually as a rugged 
boulder stops the even flow of a limpid 
stream. To yield a little, taking and giv- 
ing trifling services, not only aftords mu- 
tual pleasure but serves to draw closer the 
silken threads of love, the tension of 
which, even with our most intimate ones, 
is apt sometimes to slacken, needing care- 
ful watching lest the threads snap entirely. 


Man’s sense of ignorance is one of the 
greatest of his gifts, for it is the secret of 
his wish to know. The whole structure 
and the whole furniture of his mind are 
adapted to thiscondition. The highest law 
of his being is to advance in wisdom and 
knowledge, and his sense of the presence 
and the power of things which he can only 
partially understand is an abiding witness 
of this law and an abiding incentive to its 
fulfilment. 

MANY a one who in the great crisis of 
lite has acted the hero’s part has been 
shamefully overcome by some little sin or 
secret temptation. The sudden irritation 
and the stinging word carelessly spoken in 
the domestic circle, the chafing and trying 
episodes in the tedious routine of our daily 
work, these are the things that prove and 
weigh our manhood more than any other. 


oe 


A TENDER-HEARTED and compassionate 
disposition which inclines men to pity and 
feel the misfortunes of others, and which 
is even for its own sake incapable of in- 
volving any man in ruin and misery, is of 
all tempers of mind the most amiable, and 
though it never receives much honor is 
worthy of the highest. . 


Ir we did some little act ot kindness 
every day what a beautiful record our 
yeirs would present. 


— 


Ir is better to Zo throu i 
g gh life like a sun. 
beam than to chil] those around us with the 





that we ought not to communicate our 


irost of ill nature. 





The World’s Happenings, _ 


Florida has more than 200 cigar facto. 
ries 


Sugar is put into cement te increase its 
strengta. 

President Grevy, ot France, is a devoted 
snoker of a clay pipe. 


A thriving business in hauling water js 
being done in Washitgton, Pa. 


The ‘“‘Daily Dinner Horn’’ is the name 
of a new paper at Paris, Texas, 


A rooster that strums on the piano is ex. 
citing the good people of Salem, Il. 


A farmer near Middleton, Mich., has 
yoke of oxen which he drives to harness. 


The entire total of the Hebrew race on 
the surface of the globe is estimated at 6. 000, 000. 


An Atlanta woman bas been kept in jail 
14 months over her sentence through a clerk's blun- 
der. 


A tramp, who has been in durance vile 
at Doylestown, Pa., gives his name as Smith No- 
body. 

The finest pork made inthe world is that 
of the Madeira islands, where the swine live princi- 
pally on nuts, 


There isa furniture dealer at Cadillac, 
Mich., who uses a double-hali column to advertise 
cut rates on coffins. 


It takes 14,800,000 gallons ot oil a year 
to keep the railways of Grevt Britain going, and the 
cost is nearly $2, 000, 000. 


Inthe High School of Dedham. Mass., 
the experiment is being made of using newspapers 
instead of text books in the reading class. 


A Columbia, Pa, lad who attempted to 
force acartriige intoagun by pounding it with a 
stone, has since been nursing a shattered hand. 


Some muscular thieves have managed to 
make off witha boiler weighing 1000 pounds, that 
was placed temporarily on a vacant lot in New 
York, 


Colored candy is again causing trouble. 
Three children in Elizabeth, N.J., are reported to 
have been rendered ill by eating it—one ot them crit- 
ically. 


Paper doors are said to be increasing in 
popularity. It is claimed they possess several ad- 
vantages over wooden doors, and, besides, no more 
costly. , 


Two tramps who attempted to enter a 
residence in Rochester, N. Y., were held at bay by 
two plucky girls, with a revolver, until assistance 
arrived, 


A Brooklyn cat is engaged in rearing an 
interesting family of puppies, having laid aside the 
prejudices which the feline race is supposed to have 
against dogs. 


Church music in New York city, a local 
journal states, employs not far from 2,000 organists 
and vocalists, whose annual salaries amount toat 
least $250, 000. 


Tramps must be abandoning their luxu- 
rious style of living. The sad news comes from 
Connecticut that several of the fraternity, after kill- 
ing a farmer's dog, made a meal off of It. 


The only Chinaman, it is said, who was 
ever a prisoner in the Missonri penitentiary comple- 
ted Fis term of sentence the other day and was set 
free. He served two years for stealing from a fel- 
low Chinaman. 


A sign in front of a store in the city of 
Bari, on the Adriatic Sea, in Italy, recommends to 
the public the following goods and services to be had 
from the proprietor: ‘‘Leeches, bread sold in slices 
or loaves, and tuition in mathemativs.’’ 


Less than a year ago a Home of Rest 
for Horses was established by certain merciful per- 
sons in Lendon, and since then more than 50 horses 
belonging to tradesmen and others in moderate cir- 
cumstances have had rest and recreation. 


A horse which fell 40 feet into ‘an old 
well,’’ at Macon, Ga., and escaped injury, 1s sub- 
sisting on food thrown down te him, pending delib- 
eration on the part of the owner as to the best means 
of bringing the animal to the surface. 


An old widow, who had been supported 
by charity for 20 *years, died lately near London, 
England. Atter her funeral there were found 
sewed in the pillow case almost two thousand dollars 
in silver and notes, some of the latter over 4 years 
old, 


A carrier pigeon which flew into a shop 
at Spencer, Mass., had under his wing a paper bear- 
ing the request: ‘‘Give me some corn and water to 
drink and bache and let me go.’’ After the direc- 
tions had been complied with the bird went on its 
way. 


A Norwich, Conn., cocker spaniel that 
spent his early days in a family of children and had 
his face scrubbed regularly, will not now, in his oid 
age, eat breakfast until his face has been washed. If 
his toilet is neglected he sits down and howls loud 
and long. 


Glass blowers’ cheeks bec me thin and 
lose their elasticity by continued blowing. They 
hang down like inverted pockets, aud grow useless. 
It is a matter of record, it is said, that both bere and 
in Europe glass-workers have blown holes through 
their cheeks, 


A valuable watch, stolen from a Troy.. 
Alabama, man in 1876, was recently returved to 
him. {t transpired that, after carrying it for ® 
while, the thief lost it in a woods, where it lay until 
found, six yearsiater. The finder carried It since 
until a few days ago, when he learned of the proper 
owner, and restored the timepiece to him. 


A Chicago woman, following the exam: 
ple of her sex in the Eastern cities, has opened & 
clothes-mending bureau. She repairs all kinds of 
both ladies and gents’ garments, and reports she is 
doing a thriving business. Her trade comes not 
alone from those who are without friends and rela- 
tives in thecity, Large families, where the mother 
is kept almost constantly engaged, contribute a 
good proportion of it. 
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OVER THE SEA. 


BY W. W. LONG. 


Over the blue waves of the sea, 
Winds are singing soft and lew, 

As the radiant sun, in his chariet of gold, 
Te his ocean couch rides slow. 


Over the white sands, over the shells, 
Blue waves sport like a child at play; 
Dashing their soft foam at my feet, 
As I watch the death of this sweet day. 


Thought goes over the sea to thee, 
Where all the love of my being lies, 
Crowned with one sweet summer's bloom, 
Under the glory of Southern skies, 


Goresthorpe Grange. 


BY A. D. 





OONOR. 





to be a self-made man. There are times 

when I can hardly bring myself to 
realize that twenty years of my life were 
spent behind the counter of a grocer’s shop 
in the East End of London, and that it was 
through such an avenue that I reached a 
wealthy independence and the possession 
of Goresthorpe Grange. 

My babits are Conservative, and my 
tastes refined and aristocratic. [ have a 
soul which spurns the vulgar herd. Our 
family, the D’Odds, date back to a prehis- 
toric era, as is to be inferred from the fact 
that their advent into British history is not 
commented on by any trustworthy histo- 
rian. 

Some instinct tells me that the blood of 
a Crusader runs in my veins. Even 
now, after the lapse of so many years, such 
exclamations as “ By’r Lady!’ rise nat- 
urally tomy lips, and I feel that, should 
circumstances require it, I am capable of 
rising in my stirraps and dealing an in- 
fidel a blow—say with a mace—whicn 
would considerably astonish him. 

Gorestborpe Grange is a feudal mansion 
—or so it was termed in the advertisement 
which originally brought it under my no- 
tice. 

Its right to this adjective had a most re- 
markable effect upon its price, and the ad- 
vantage gained may possibly be more sen- 
timental than real. 

Still, itis soothing to me to know that I 
have sliis in my staircase through which I 
can discharge arrows; and there is a sense 
of power in the fact of possessing a com- 
plicated apparatus by means of which I 
am enabled to pour molten lead upon the 
head of the casual visitor. These things 
chime in with my peculiar humor, and I 
do not grudge to pay forthem. Iam proud 
of my battlements and ofthe circular un- 
covered sewer which girds me round. 

I am proud of my portcullis and donjon 
and keep. There is but one thing wanting 
to round off the medisvalism of my abode, 
and to render it symmetrically and com- 
pletely antique. Goresthorpe Grange is 
not provided with a ghost. 

Any man with old-fashioned tastes and 
ideas as to how such establishments should 
be conducted would have been disap- 
pointed at the omission. 

In my case it was particularly unfortu- 
nate. From my childhood I had been 
an earnest student of the supernatural, 
and a firm believer in it. I have revelled 
in ghostly literature until there is hardly a 
tale bearing upon the subject which I have 
not perused, 

I learned thee Gsrman language for the 
sole purpose of mastering a book upon 
demonology. When an infant I have se- 
creted myself in dark rooms in the bope of 
seeing some of those bogies with which my 
nurse used to threaten me; and the same 
feeling is as strong in me now as then. 

lt was a proud moment when I felt that 
& ghost was one of the juxuries which my 
inoney might command. 

It istrue that there was no mention of 
an apparition in the advertisement. 

On reviewing tue mildewed walls, how- 
ever, and sbadowy corridors, I had taken 
it for granted that there was such a thing 
on the premises. As the presence of a 
Kennel presupposes that of a dog, so 
1 imagined that it was impossible t!.at such 
desirable quart-rs should be untenanted 
by one or more restless shades. 


Good heavens, what can the noble 
family from whom I purchased it have 
been doing these hundreds of years! Was 
there no member of it spirited enough to 
make away with his sweetheart, or take 
Sou @ other steps calculated to establish a 
hereditary spectre? Even now I can 
hardly write with patience upon the sub- 
ject. 

_For along time I hoped against hope. 
Never did rat squeak behind the wainscot, 
be rain drip upon the attic-floor, without a 
Wild thrill snooting through me as I 
thought that at last I had come upon traces 


| AM sure that Nature never intended me 


of some unquiet soul. I felt no touch of 
fear upon these occasions. If it occurred 
i atime, 1 would send Mrs. 

Ois a strong-minded weman— 
to investigate the matter while I covered 
up my head with the bedclothes and in- 
dulged in an ecstasy of expectation. Alus, 
the result was always the same! The sus- 
Picious sound would be traced to some 
cause so absurdly natural and common- 
place that the most tervid imagination 
could not clothe it with any of the glamor 
of romance. 

I might have reconciled myself to this 
state of things bad it not been for Jor- 
ricks of Havistock Farm. Jorrocks is a 
coarse, burly, matter-of-fact fellow whom 
I only happen to know through the acci- 
dental circumstance of his fields ad joining 
my demesne. Yet this man, though ut- 
terly devoid of all appreciation of arch- 
s0logical unities, is in possession of a well 
authenticated and undeniable spectre. Its 
existence only dates back, I believe, to the 
reign of the Second George, when a young 
lady cut her throat upon hearing of the 
death of her lover at the battle of Dettingen. 
Still, even that gives the house an air of 
respectability, especially when coupled 
with bloodstains upon the floor. 

Jorrocks is deusely unconscious of bis 
good fortune; and his language when he 
reverts to the apparition is painful to listen 
to. He little dreams how J covet every 
one of those moans and nocturnal wails 
which he describes with unnecessary ob- 
jurgation. 

Tunings are indeed coming to a pretty 
pass when democratic spectres are allowed 
to desert the landed proprietors and annul 
every social distinction by taking refuge in 
the houses of the great unrecognized. 

I have a large amount of perseverance. 
Nothing else could have raised me into 
my rightful sphere, considering the uncon- 
genial atmosphere in which I spent the 
earlier part of my life. 

I felt now that a ghost must be secured, 
but how to set about securing one was 
more than either Mrs. D’Odd or myself 
was able to determine. My reading taught 
me that such phenomena are usually the 
outcome of crime. 

What crime was to be done, then, and 

who was to doit? A wild idea entered my 
mind that Watkins, the house-steward, 
might be prevailed upon—for a considera- 
tion—to immolate himself or some one 
else in the interests of the establishment. 
I put the matter to him in a half jesting 
manner; but it did not seem to strike him 
in a favorable light. 
The other servants sympathized with him 
in his opinion—at least, I cannot account in 
any other way for their having left the 
house in a body the same afternoon. 

‘““My dear,” Mrs. D’Odd remarked to 
me one day after dinner, as I sat moodily 
sipping a cup of sack—I love the good old 
names—“my dear, that odious ghost of 
Jorrocks’ has been gibbering again.” 
“Let it gibber!’ I answered reck- 
lessly. 

Mrs. D’Odd struck a few chords on her 
virginal and looked thoughtfully into the 
fire. 

“ll tell you what it is, Argentine,” she 
said at last, using the pet name which he 
usually substituted for Silas, “we must 
have a ghost sent down from London.” 
‘¢How can you be so idiotic, Matilda?’’ 
I remarked severely. ‘‘ Who could get us 
such a thing?’ 

“My cousin, Jack Broeket, could,” she 
answered confidently. 

Now, this cousin of Matilda’s was rather 
a sore subject between us. He was a 
rakish clever young fellow, who had tried 
his hand at many things, but wanted per- 
severance to succeed at any. 

He was, at that time, in chambers in 
London, protessing to be a general agent, 
and really living, to a great extent, uprn 
his wits. Matilda managed 80 that most 
of our business should pass through his 
bands, which certainly saved me a great 
deal of trouble; but I found that Jack’s 
commissivn was generally considerably 
larger than all the other items of the Dill 
put toge ther. 

It was this fact which made me feel in- 
clined to rebel against any further ne,o- 
tiations with the young gentleman. 

“O yes, he could,” insisted Mrs. D., 


face. 
aged the business about tie crest ?”’ 

“It was only a resuscitation of the old 
family coat-of-arms, my dear,” 
vested. 
Matilda smiled in an irritating manner. 
“There wasaresuscitation of the fatnily 
portraits, too, dear,’’ sie remarked. ‘*You 
must allow tuat Jack selected them very 


judiciously.” 





I thought of the long line of faces whic 








adorned the walls of my banqueting-hall, 
from the burly Norman robber, through 
every gradation of casque, plume, and ruff, 
to the sombre Chesterfieldian individual 
who appears to have staggered against a 
pillar in his agony at the return of a 
maiden ms. which he grips convulsively in 
bis right hand. 

I was fain to confess that in that instance 
he had done his work well, and that it was 
only fair to give him an order—with the 
usual commission—for a fexuly spectre, 
should such a thing be attainable. 

It is one ot my maxims to act promptly 
when once my mind is made up. Noon of 
the next day found me ascending the 
spiral stone staircase which leads to Mr. 
Brocket’s chambers, and admiring the suc- 
cession of arrows and fingers upon the 
whitewashed wall, all indicating the di- 
rection of that gentleman’s sanctum. As 
it happened, artificial aids of the sort were 
entirely unnecessary, as an animated flap- 
dance overhead could proceed from no 
otver quarter, though it was replaced by a 
deathly silence as I groped my way up the 
stair. 

The door was opened by a youth ev- 
idently astounded at the appearance of a 
client, and I was ushered into the presence 
of my young friend, who was writing 
furiously in a large ledger—upside down, 
as I afterward discovered. 

After the first greetings, I plunged into 
business at once. 

“ Look here, Jack,’’ I said, ‘I want you 
to get me a spirit, if you can.” 

“Spirits you mean !’’ shouted my wife’s 
cousin, plunging his hand into the waste- 
paper basket and producing a bottle with 
the celerity of a covjuring trick. “ Let’s 
have a drick !”’ 

I held up my hand as a mute appeal 
against such a proceeding so early in the 
day ; but on lowering it again | found that 
I had almost involuntarily closed my 
fingers round the tumbler which my ad- 
viser had pressed upon me. 

I drank the contents hastily off, lest any 
one should come in upon uy and set me 
down asatoper. After all there was some- 
thing very amusing about the young fel- 
low’s ecoentricities. 

‘(Not spirits,” I explained smiling ; ‘‘ an 
apparition—a gbost. If sucha thing is to 
had, I should be very willing tc negoti- 
ate,’’ 

“A ghost for Goresthorpe Grange?’’ in- 
quired Mr. Brocket, with as much cool- 
n+ss as if I had asked fora drawing-room 
suite. 

‘‘ Quite so,’’ I answered. 

‘Easiest thing in the world,” said my 
companion, filling up my glass again in 
spite of my remonstrance. ‘Let us see!’’ 
Here he took down a large red note-book, 
with all the letters of the alphabet in a 
fringe down the edge. “ A ghost you said, 
didn’t you? That’sG. G—gems—scimlets 
— gaspipes — gauntlets — guns — galleys. 
Ah, here we are. Ghosts. Volume nine, 
section six, page forty-one. Excuse me!”’ 
And Jack run up a ladder and began 
rummaging among a pile of ledgers on a 
high shelf. 

\ felt half inclined to empty my glass 
into the spittoon when his back was 
turned ; but on second thoughts | disposed 
of it in a legitimate way. 

‘‘Here it is!’’ cried my London agent, 
jumping off the ladder with a crash, and 
depositing an enormous volume of man- 
uscript upon the table. ‘I have ali things 
tabulated, so that I may lay my hands 
upon them ina moment. It’s all right— 
it’s quite weak ’’ (here he filled our glasses 
again). ‘‘What were we looking up, 
again ?”’ 

‘‘ Ghosts,’ I suggested. 

‘Of course; page4l. Here weare. ‘J. 
H. Fowler & Son, Dunkel Street, sup- 





pliers of mediums to the nobility and 
gentry ; charms sold—love-philtres—inum- 
inies—horoscopes cast.” Nothing in your 
line there, I suppose?” 

1 shook my head desponding)y. 

“Frederick Tabb,’’ continued my wife's 
cousin, “sole channel of communication 
between the living and the dead. Pro- 
prietor of the spirits of Byron, Kirk White, 
Grimaldi, Tom Cribb, and Inigo Jones. 
That’s about the figure !’’ 

“‘ Nothing romantic enough there,”’ 1 ob- | 





| jected. 


seeing the look of disapprobation upon my | 


“You remember how well he man- | 
| and saying, ‘How are you to-morrow ?’’ | 


I pro- | 


“Good heavens! Fancy a ghost | 
with a black eye and a handkerchiet tied | 
round its waist, or turning suimimersaults, 


The very idea made me so warin that I 
emptied my glass and filled it again. 

“ Here is anuother,’’ said my companion, 
‘Christopher McCarthy ; bi-wsekly seances 
~—attended by all the eminent spirits of 





ancient and modern times. Nativities— 
charms—abracadabras, messages from the 
| dead.’ He might be able to help us. | 


However, I shall havea hunt round my- | 


self to-morrow, and see some of these fel- 
lows. I know their haunts, and it’s odd if 
I can’t pick up something cheap. So 
there’s an end of business,’”’ he concluded, 
hurling the ledger into the corner, “and 
now we’ll have something to drink.”’ 

We had several things to drink—so 
many that my inventive taculties were 
dulled next morning, and I had some little 
difficulty in explaining to Mrs. D’Odd why 
it was that I hung my boots and spectacles 
upon a peg along with my other garments 
before retiring to rest. 

The new hopes excited by the confident 
manner in which my agent had under- 
taken the commission caused me to rise 
superior to alcoholic reaction, and I paced 
about the rambling corridors and old-fash- 
joned rooms, picturing to myself the ap- 
pearance of expected acquisition, and de- 
ciding what part of the building would 
barmonize best with its presence. 

After much consideration, I pitched 
upon the banqueting-hall as being, on the 
wwuole, most suitable tor its reception. It 
was a long low room, hung round with 
valuable tapestry and interesting relics of 
the old family to whom it had belonged. 

Coats of mail and implements of war 
glimmered fitfully as the light of the fire 
played over them, and the wind crept un- 
der the door, moving the hangings to and 
fro with a ghastly rustling. 

At oneend there was the raised dais, 
on which in ancient times the bost and his 
guests used to spread their table, while a 
descent of a couple of steps led to the ‘ower 
part of the hall, where the vassals and re- 
tainers held wassail. The floor was un- 
covered by any sort of carpet, buta layer 
of rushes bad been scattered over it by my 
direction. 

In the whole room there was nothing to 
remind one of the nineteenth c- ntury ; ex- 
cept, indeed, my own solid silver plate, 
stainped with the resuscitated family arms, 
which was laid out upon an oak table in 
the centre. 

This, I determined, should be the 
haunted room, supposing my wite’s cousin 
to succeed in bis negotiation with the spirit- 
mongers, There was nothing tor it now 
but to wait patiently until I heard some 
news of the result of bis inquiries, 

A letter came in the course of a few 
days, which, if it was short, was at least 
encouraging. It was scribbled in pencil 
on the back of a playbill, and sealed appa- 
rently with a tobacco-stopper. “Am on 
the track,’’ it said. “Nothing of the sort 
to be bad from any professional spiritual- 
ist, but picked up a fellow in a pub yester- 
day who says he can manage it for you. 

Will send him down unless you wire to 
the contrary. Abrahams is bis nae, and 
be has done one or twoof these jobs be- 
fore.” 

The letter wound up with some incohe- 
rent allusions to a cheque, and was signed 
by my affectionate cousin, John Brocket. 

I need hardly say that I did not wire, 
but awaited the arrival of Mr. Abrahams 

with all impatience. 

In spite of my belief in the supernatural, 
I could scarcely credit the fact that any 
mortal could’ have such a command over 
the spirit-world as to deal in them and 
barter them against merely earthly gold. 
Still, I bad Jack’s word foritthat such a 
trade existed; and here was a gentleman 
with a Judaical name ready to demon- 
strate it by proof positive. 

How vulgar and commonplace Jorrocks’ 
eightenth-century ghost would appear 
should I succeed in securing a real 
mediwval apparition ! 

I almost thought that one had been sent 
down in advance, for, as I walked round 
the moat that night before retiring to rest, 
] came upon a dark figure engaged in sur- 
veying the machinery of my portcullis ard 
drawbridge. 

His start of surprise, however, and tie 
manner in which be hurried off into the 
darkness, speedily convinced me of his 
earthly origin, and I put him down as some 
admirer of one of my female retainers 
mourning over the muddy Hellespont 
which divided him from his love. 

Whoever be may have been, be disap- 
peared and did not return, though I loitered 
about for some time in the hope of catching 
a glimpse ot bim and exercising my feudal 
rights upon his person. 

Jack Brocket was as good as his wor’. 
The shades of another evening were be- 

ginning to darken round Goresthorpe 
Grange, when a peal at the outer bell, 
and the sound of a fly pulling up, an- 
nounced the arrival of Mr. Abrahams. I 
burried down to meet him, balf expecting 
to see a choice assortinent of ghosts crowd- 
ing in at his rear. 

Instead, however, of being the sallow- 
faced melancholy-tyed man that 1 had 

pictured to myszif, the ghost-dealer was a 
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aturdy little podgy fellow, with a pair of 
wonderfully keen sparkling eyes and a 
mouth which was constantly stretched in a 
-humored, if somewhat artificial, grin. 
is sole stock-in-trade seemed to cousist of 
asmall teather bag jealously locked apd 
strapped, which ewitted a metallic chink 
upon being placed on the stole flags of the 
hall. 


“And ’ow are you, sir?” he asked 
wringing my band with the utmost effu- 
sion. ‘And the missis,’ow is she? And 
all Lhe others—’ow’s all their ’ealth ?’’ 

I intimated that we were all as well as 
could reasonably be expected; but Mr. 
Abrahams happened to catch a glimpse of 
Mrs. D'Odd in the distance, and at once 
plunged at ber with another string of in- 
quiries as to her health, delivered so 
volubly and with such an intense earnest- 
ness that I half expected to see bim teriml- 
nate his cross examination by feeling her 
pulse and demanding a sight of ber 
tongue. 

All this time bis little eyes rolled round 
and round, shifting perpetually from the 
floor tothe ceiling, and from the ceiling 
to the walls, taking in apparently every 
articie of furniture in a single comprehen- 
sive glance. 

Having satisfied himeelf that neitb er of 
us was io @ pathological condition, Mr, 
Abrahams suffered me to lead him up- 
stairs, where a repast had been laid out for 
him to which he did ample justice, 

The wysterious littie bag be carried 
along with hit, and deposited it under bis 
chair during the ineal, 1t was not until the 
table had been cleared and we were left 
together that he broached the matier on 
which he had come down. 

“| bhunderstand,”’ be remarked, puffing 
ata trichinopoly, ‘that you want my ’elp 
in fitting up this ‘ere ’ouse with @ happari- 
tion.” 

I acknowledged the correctness of his 
surmise, while mentally wondering at 
those restless eyea of his, which still 
danced about the room as if he were mak- 
ing au inventory of the contents, 

* And you won't find a better man for 
the job, though I says it as shouldn't,” 
continued my companion. “Wot did I 
say to the gent wot spoke to ine in the bar 
ot the Lame Dog? *Can you do it?’ says 
he. ‘Try me,’ says I,‘me and my bag, 
Jurttry me.’ 1 couldn’t say fairer than 


that.’”’ 

My respect for Jack Brocket’s business 
capacities began to go up very considerably, 
He certainly seemed to have managed the 
matter wonderfully well. 


* You don’t mean to say that you carry 
ghosts about in bags!’’ I remarked, with 
diffidence, 

Mr. Abrahams siniled a smile of superior 
knowledge. 

* You wait,’’ he said; ‘give me the 
right place and the right hour, with a little 
ot the essence of Luouvptolycus’’—bere he 
produced a simall bottle from his waist- 
roi regal and you wou’t find no ghost 
that I ain‘tupto. You'll see them your- 
self, and pick your own, and I can’t say 
fairer than that,’ ; 

As all Mr. Abraham's protestations of 
fairness were accompanied by # cunning 
leer and a wink from one or other of his 
wicked little eyes, the impression of candor 
was soInewhat weakened, 

** When are you going to doit?” I asked 
reverentially. 


“Ten minutes toone in the morning,” 
said Mr. Abrahams, with decision. ‘Some 
says midnight, but I says ten to one, when 
there ain’t such a crowd, and you can pick 
your own ghost. And now,” he continued, 
rising to bis leet, “suppose you trot me 
around the premises, and let ine see where 
you wants it; fur there’s some places as 
attracts ’ein, and some as they won’t hear 
ot—not if there was no other place in the 
world.’’ 

Mr. Abrabams inspected our corridors 
and charubers with a wnust critical and ob- 
servant eye, tlugering the old tapestry 
with the air of a connoisseur, and remark- 
ing in an undertone that it would “ matoh 
uncommon nice,’’ 

lt was not until be reached the banquet- 
ing-hall, however, which [{ had myself 
picked out, that bis admiration reached the 
pitch of enthusiasm. 

‘’ Ere’s the place!” he shouted, dancing, 
bag in hand, round the table on which ty 
plate was lying, and looking not unlike 
some quaint little goblin himself. ‘’ Ere's 
the place; we won't get nothin’ to beat 
this! A fine roomm—noble, solid, none of 
your electro plate traso! That’s tha way 
as things ought to be done, sir. Plenty of 
room for ’em to glide here. Send up some 
brandy and the box of weeds; I'll sit here 
by the fire and do the preliminaries, which 
is more trouble than vou’'d think; for them 
ghosts carries on hawtul at times, before 
they finds out who they’ve got to deal 


with, If you wasin the room they’d tear 
you to pieces as like as not. You leave me 
alone Ww tackle them, and at half-past 


twelve come in, and I lay they’ll be quiet 
enough by then.”’ 

Mr. Abraham’s request struck me as a 
reasonable one, 80 I leit him with his feet 
upon the mantelpiece, and his chair in 
front of the fire, fortifying himeelf with 
stimulants against his refractory visitors, 
Frow the room beneath, in which I sat 
with Mrs. D’Odd, I could hear that after 
sitting for soine time he rose up, and 
paced about the ball with impatient steps. 

We then heard him try the lock of the 
door, and afterwards drag some heavy ar- 
ticle of furniture in the direction of the 
window, on which, apparently, he mounted, 
for 1 heard the creaking of the rusty 
ninges as the diamoud-paued casement 
folued back wards, and I knew it to be sit- 
uated several feet above the little man’s 
reach. 









Mrs, D’Odd says that she could dis- 
tinguish bie voice speaking in low and 
rapid whispers after this, but that may 
bave been ber imagination. 1 confess that 
I began to feel inore impressed than I bad 
deemed it possible to be. 

There was something awesome in the 
thought of the solitary morta! stand by 
the open window and summoning ia from 
the gloom outside the spirits of the nether 
world. It was with a trepidation which | 
could bardly . oy from Matilda that I 
observed tbat the elock was pointing to 
half-past twelve, and that the time had 
come for me to share the vigil of my vis- 
itor. 

He was sitting in bis oid position when I 
entered, and there were no signs of the 
mysterious movewents which I had over- 
heard, though his chubby face was flushed 
as with recent exertion. 

“ Are you succeeding all right?” I asked 
as I came in, putting on as careless an air 
as possible, but glancing iuvoluntarily 
round the room to see if we were alone. 
‘*Oaly your help is needed to complete 
the matter,’”’ said Mr. Abrahams, in & 
solemn voice. “ You shall sit by me and 
partake of the essence of Lucoptolycus, 
which rewoves the scales from our earthly 
eyes. Whatever you may chance to see, 
speak not and make no movement, lest 
you break the spel!.”’ 

His manner was subdued, and his usual 
cockney vulgarity had entirely disap- 
peared. 

I took the chair which he indicated, and 
awaited the result. 

My coiwpanion cleared the rushes from 
the floor in ovr neighborbood, and, going 
down upon his bands and kness, described 
a half circle with chalk, which enclosed the 
fireplace and ourselves, 

Round the edge of this half-circle he 
drew several ae oe not unlike the 
signs of the zodiac, e then stood up and 
uttered a long invocation, delivered #o 
rapidly that it scunded like a single gi- 
gantic word in some uncouth guttural 
language. 

Having finished this prayer, if prayer 
it was, be pulled out the small bottle 
which he had produced before, and poured 
a couple of teaspoontuls of clear trans 
parent fluid into a pnial, which he banded 
to me with an intimation that I should 
drink it. 

The liquid had a faintly sweet odor, nct 
unlike the aroma of certain sorts of ap- 
ples. I hesitated a moment before apply- 
ing it to ny lips, but an impatient gusture 
from my companion overcame my scruples, 
aud I tossed it oft. 


The taste was not unpleasant; and, as it 
gave rise to no immediate efiecta, I leaned 
back in wy chair and composed myself for 
what wasto come, Mr. Abrahams seated 
himself beside me, and I felt that he was 
watching my face from time to time while 
repeating some more of the invocations in 
which he bad indulged before. 

A sense of delicious warmth and langour 
began gradually to steal over ie, partly, 
perhaps, from the. beat of the fire, and 
partly fromm some unexplained cause, 

An uncontrollable impulse to sleep 
weighed down my eyelids, while at the 
saine time, iy brain worked actively, and 
a bundred beautiful and pleasing ideas 
flitted through it. 

So utterly lethargic did I feel that, 
though 1 was aware that my companion 
put bis band over the region of my beart, 
as if to feel how it were beating, I did not 
attempt to prevent him, nor did I even ask 
bim the reason of his action, Everything 
in the room appeared to be reeling slowly 
round in a drowsy dance, of which I was 
the centre. 

The great elk’s head at the far end 
wagged solemnly back wards ana forwards, 
while the massive salvers on the tables 
pertormed cotillons with the “claret cooler 
and the epergne. My head fell upon my 
breast from suver heaviness, and I should 
bave become unconscious had I not been 
recalled to myself by the opening of the 
door at the other end of the ball. 

This door led on to the raised dais, 
which, a8 I bave mentioned, the heada of 
the house used to reserve for their own 
use, 


Ass it swuog slowly back upon its hinges, 
I sat up in my chair, clutching at the arms, 
and staring with a horrified glare at the 
dark passage outside. Something was 
coming down it—something unformed and 
intangible, but atill a something. Dim 
and shadowy, I saw it flit across the 
thresho!d, while a blast of ice-cold air 
swept down the room, which seemed to 
blow through me, chilling my very heart. 
I was aware of the mysterious presence, 
and then 1 heard it speak in a voice iike 
the sighing of an east wind among pine. 
trees on the banks of a desolate sea, 

Itsaid: “I am theinvisible nonentity. 
I have affinitiee and am subtle. [ am 
electric, wagnetic, and spiritualistic. I am 
the great ethereal sigh-heaver. I kill 
dogs. Mortal, wilt thou choose ine?’’ 

I was about to speak, but the words 
seemed to be choked in my throat; and, 
before 1 sould get them out, the shadow 
flitted across the hall and vanished in tue 
darkness at the other side, while a long- 
drawn melancholy sigh quivered through 
the apartment. 

I turned my eyes towards the door once 
more, and bebeld, to wy astonishinent, a 
very small old woman, who hobbled 
along the corridor and into the hall. She 

backwards und forwards several 

times, and then, croucbing down at the 
very edge of the circle upon the floor, she 
diaclosed a face the horribie malignity of 
which shall never be banisbed trom my 
reoo!iection. i 
Every tovl passion appeared to have left 





ite mark upon that hideous countenance, 






“Ha! ba!” she screa , holding out 
ber wizened hands like the talons of an 
unclean bird. ‘You see what Iam, I 
ain the fiendish old woman. I wear snuft- 
colored silks. My curse descends on peo- 

le. Sir Walter was partial to me. Shall 

be thine, mortal ?” 

I endeavored to shake my head in 
horror; on which she aimed a blow at me 
with her crutch, and vanisbed with an 
eldriteh scream. 

By this time my eyes turned naturally 
towards the open door, and I was bardly 
surprised to see a man walk in of tall and 
noble stature. 

His tace was deadly pale, but wes sur- 
mounted bya fringe of dark bair which 
fell in ringleta down bis back. A slort 
pointed beard covered bis chin. 

He was dressed in loose-fitting clothes, 
made apparently of ye!low satin, and & 
large white ruft surrounded his neck. He 
ate across the room with slow and ima- 
estic strides. 

Then turning, be addressed me in 4 
sweet, exquisitely-modulated voice. 

‘IT am the cavalier,” be remarked. ‘I 
ierce and am pierced. Here is my rapier. 
clink steel. This is a blood-stain over ny 
beart. I can emit hollow groans. I am pa- 
tronized by many old Coneervatives fam- 
ilies, I am the orignal manor-bouse appr 
rition. I work alone, or in company with 
shrieking damsels.”’ 

He bent bis bead courteously, as though 

awaiting my reply, but the same choking 
sensation prevented me from speaking; 
and, with a deep bow, he disappeared. 
He had bardly gone before a feeling of 
intense horror stole over me and I was 
aware of the presence of a ghastly creature 
in the room of dim outlines and uncertain 
proportions. 

Ove moment it seeined to pervade the 
entire apartment, while at another it would 
become invisible, but always leaving be- 
hind it a distinct consciousness of its 
presence, 

Its voice, when it spoke, was quavering 
and gusty. It said, ‘1 am the leaver of 
footsteps and the spiller of gouts of blood. 
Charies Dickens has alluded to me I 
make strange and disagreeabie noises, 
I snatch lettera and place invisible bands 
on people’s wrists. Lamcheerful. 1 burst 
into peals of hideous laughter. Shall I do 
one now ?”’ 

1 raised my hand in a deprecating way, 
but too late to prevent one discordant out- 
break which echoed through the room. 
Before I could lower it the apparition was 
gone. 

I turned my head towards the door in 
time to see a man come hastily and 
stealthily into the chamber. 

He was a sunburned powerfally-built 
fellow, with ear-rings in his ears and a 
Barcelona handkerchief tied loosely round 
bis neck, 

His bead was bent upon his chest, and 
his whole aspect was that of une afflicted 
by intolerable remorse, 

He paced rapidly back wards and forwards 
like a caged tiger, and I observed that a 
drawn knife glittered in one of his hands, 
while he grasped what appeared to be a 
piece of parchment in the other. His 
voice, when he spoke, was deep and 
sonorous, 

He said, ‘‘I am a murderer. 
ruffian. I crouch when 1 walk. 
noiselessly. I know something of the 
Spanish Main. I can do the lost treasure 
business, I have charts. Am able-bodied 
and a good walker. Capabie of haunting a 
7 park.’’ 

6 looked towards me beseechingly, but 
before I could make a sign I was paralyzed 
by the horrible sight which appeared at 
the door, 

It was a very tall man, if, indeed, it 
might be called a man, for the gaunt bones 
were protuding through the corroding 
_— and the features were of a leaden 

ue. 

A winding-sheet was wrapped round the 
figure, and formed a hood over the head, 
frow under the shadow of which two fiend- 
ish eyes, deepset in their grisly sockets, 
blazed and sparkled like red-hot coals, 
The lower jaw had fallen upon the breast, 
disclosing a withered shrivelled tongue 
and two lines of black and jagged faugs, 
I shuddered and drew back as this feartul 
a advanced to the edge of the cir- 
cle. 

‘“T am the Araerican blood-curdler,”’ it 
said, in a voice which seeined to come in a 
follow murmur from the earth beneath it, 

“None other is genuine. 1 am the em- 
bodiment of Edgar Allan Poe, I am cir- 
cumstantial and horrible. I am a low. 
ouslé Spirit-subduing spectre. Ovserve iny 
blood and my bones, I am gristly and 
nauseous, No depending on artificial aid. 
Work with grave-clothes, a coffin-lid, and 
Se” battery. Turn hair white in a 

Tbe creature stretched out its fle 
armé to ine as if in entreaty, but I ro 
wy bead; and it Vanished, ieaving a low 
sickening repulsive odor behind it. I 
Sack back in my chair, 80 overcome by 
terror aud disgust that 1 would have very 
willingly resigned uyself to dispensing 
bet A pew altogether, could I have been 

is W ; 
seeauiaicn: a8 the last of the hideous 

A faint sound of traili 
warned me that it was not oc T looked 
up, and beheld a white figure emery! 
from the corridor into the light. eins 
Pons stepped across the threshold 1 saw 

was that of a young and peautifal 
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[Pw her pale proud tace bore 
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ja u dressed in the tashion of a bygone 
Her bands were slasped in frout of ber 
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4 gentle sound, like the rustling 














of autumn leaves, and then, tarn 
boty / a unutterably ead eyes oot brag 
6 ’ 





“Tam the ntive and sentimental, the 
beautiful and ill-used. have been for. 
saken and betrayed. {sbriek in the night- 


seathetic, 
Old oak turniture like this would do, with 
a few more coats of mail and plenty of 
ey Will you not take me? 

er voice died away ina beautiful ca- 


dence as she conclud and she held out 
her bands as if in supplication. 


I am always sensitive to female in- 
fluences, Besides, what would Jorrocks’ 
o- be tothis? Could anything be in 

iter taste ? 

Would 1 not be exposing myself to the 
chance of injuring my nervous system by 
interviews with such creatures as my last 
visitor, unless I decided at once? 

Sbe gave mea seraphic smile, as if she 
knew what was in my mind, 
That smile settied the matter. 

**She will do!” I cried; “I choose this 
one;” and as, in iny enthusiasm, 1 took a 
step towards her I passed over the magic 
circle which had girdled me round, 

** Argentine, we have been robbed!” 

I had an indistinct consciousness of these 
words being spoken, or rather, screamed, 
in my ear a great number of times without 
my being abie to grasp their weaning. A 
violent throbbing in my head seemed to 
adapt itself to their rhythm, ard 1 closed 
my eyes to the lullaby of ‘ Robbed, 
robbed, robbed.”’ 

@ vigvorous shake caused me to open 
them again, however, and the sight of 
Mrs. D’Odd in the scantiest of costumes 
and most furious of tempers was sufficiently 
impressive to recall all my scattered 
thoughts, and make me realize that I was 
lying on my back on the floor, with my 
head among the ashes which had falien 
from last night’s fire, and a sual! giass 
phial in my hand. 

1 staggered to my feet, but felt so weak 
and giddy tbat I was compelled to fall 
back into a chair. 

As my brain became clearer, stimulated 
by the exclamations of Matilda, I began 
gradually to recollect the events of the 
night. here was the door through which 
my supernatural visitors had filed. There 
was the circle of chalk with the hiero- 
ely phica round the edge. 

ere was the cigar-box and brandy- 
bottle which had been honored by the at- 
tentionsof Mr, Abrahams, But the seer 
himself—where was he? and what was this 
open window with a rope running out of 
it? 

And where, O where, was the pride of 
Goresthorpe Grange, the glorious plate 
which was to have been the delectation of 
generations of D’Odds? 


And why was Mrs. D., standing in the 
gray light of dawn, wringing ber hands 
and repeating her monotonous refrain? 
lt was only very gradually that my misty 
brain took these things in, and gained the 
connection between them. 

Reader, I have neverseen Mr. Abrahams 
since; I have never seen the plate stam 
with the resuscitated tamily crest; hardest 
of all, I bave never caught a glimpse of the 
melancholy spectre with the trailing gar- 
ments, nor do I ex that [ ever shall. 

In fact my night’s experiences have 
cured ine of iny mania tor the supernatural, 
and quite reconciied me to inhabiting the 
huwdrum nineteenth century edifice on 
the outskirts of London which Mrs. D. bas 
long bad in ber mind’s eye. 

As Wo the explanation of all that occurred 
—that is a matter which is open to sév- 
eral surmives, That Mr. Abrabamea, the 
 —reringen was identical with Jemm 

ilson, alias the Nottingham crackster, 
considered more than probable at Soot- 
land Yard, and certainly the description of 
that remarkable burglar tallied very well 
with the appearance of my visitor. 

The small bag which I have described 
was picked up in a neighboring field next 
day, and found to contain a choice assort- 
ment of jemmies and centrebits. Foot- 
mmarks deeply imprinted in the mud on 
either side of the moat showed that fan ac- 
complice trom below had received the sack 
of precious metals which bad been let 
down through the open window. 

No doubt the pair of scoundrels, while 
looking round for a job, had overheard 
Jack Brocket’s indiscreet inquiries, and 
had promptly availed themseives of the 
tempting opening. 

And now as to my less substantial vis- 
itors, and the curious grotesque vision 
which I had enjoyed—am I two tay it down 
to any real power over occult matters 
possessed by my Nottingham friend? For 
a long time I was doubtful upon the point, 
and eventually endeavored to solve it by 
consulting a well-known analyst and med- 
ical man, sending bim the few drops of the 
so-called easeuce of Lucoptolycus which 
remnained in ny phial. I append the letter 
which { received trom him, only too happy 
to have the opportunity of winding up ™Y 
little narrative by the weighty words ol! 4 
man of learning. 


‘* Arundel Street. 

“Dear Sir,—Your very singular case bas 
interested me extremely. The bottle 
which you sent contained a strong solution 
of chloral, and the quantity which you de- 
scribe yourself as having swallowed must 
have amounted to at least eighty grains of 
the pure hydrate. This would of course 
have reduced you wa pera state of in- 
sensibility, srelealty going on to complete 
coma. In this semi-unconscious state of 
cbloralism It is not unususl for circam- 
stantial and bizarre visions w prevent 
themselves—more sspecially to individuals 
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ustomed to the use of tbe drug. You 
ee in your note that your mind was 
saturated with ghostly literature, and that 
ou bad long taken @ morbid interest in 
classifying and recalling the various forms 
in which apparitions have been seen. You 
ust also remember that you were expect- 
ing to see something of that very nature, 
aud that your nervous Systeu) was worked 
uptoan unnatural state of tension. Un- 
der the circumstances, I think that, far 
from the sequel being an astonishing one, 
it would have been very surprising indeed 
to any one versed in narcotics bad you not 
experienced some such effecta.—I remain, 
dear sir, Sincerely yours, 
“T. E. Stusg, M. D., 
“Argentine D'Odd, ws, 
The Eims, Brixton.” 





tty’s Mistake. 


BY ANNA KING, 








18S CAMPION was a little restless. 
She had dressed for dinner some time 
previously, and now moved back. 
wards and forwards from ber post of obser- 
vation at the window to consult the little 
Swiss clock hanging over the writing-table 
—lor her eyes were not 80 good as they had 
been. : 

There were few people living who were 
very dear to her, and, of these, she was ex. 

cting this evening the two whom she 

oved bestia the world—ber goddaughter 
and namesake, Betty Carew, and Colin 
Campion, her nephew. 

She had a definite object in view in bring- 
ing these young people together. A few 
weeks before she had bad an attack of bron- 
chitis, and this illness had suggested to her 
the advisavility of inaking her will, When 
she began to consider how she should di- 
vide her property between Betty and Colin, 
her heart seeined torn asunder, 

She could not calinly contemplate ber 
old lace and china, and all her favorite per- 
sonal possessions going out of the family, 
for sbe wanted Betty to have them. Colin 
must, of course, have the little estate, but 
then, too, be must have the money to keep 
it up, for sbe did not wish Forde to be ne- 
giected after her death. 

At length an idea occurred to her which, 
if carried out, would oviate all difficulties, 
Why should not Colin and Betty inarry and 
Share her fortune equally, without any 
troublesome division of it ? 

With this thought in ber mind Miss Cam- 
pion ‘haa invited them to Forde, and was 
now awaiting Betty’s arrival with some 
nervousness, 

Her nervousness increased when she bad 
welcomed her god-daughter and brongbt 
ber into the drawing-room—for it was nec- 
essary that she should make Betty under- 
stand how desirable a husband Ooliu would 
be, enna raising any suspicions in her 
Inind, 

“You are very tired, dear,” she said, has- 
tening to pour out acup of tea with trem- 
bling fingsrs, “I shall never become rec. 
Onciied to traius—they are so noisy and 
dusty. Itisa pity we arein such « burry 
alWwayS nowadays, They managed better 
‘in the last century, when journeys were 
nade in leisurely manner by coach.’’ 

“If we were eignteenth-century ladies, 
godmother, I should be at the rectory at 
this moment—for the journey frow Devon- 
shire would have been impossible by coach. 
So [ am glad that we were not born a hun- 
dred years ago,”’ 

“It you put it in that way, dear, so am I. 
1 hope this visit will be pleasanter than 
usual,’’ she added nervously. “My nephew 
Colin is coming to-night; he is going to 
Stay for some time.” 

‘He isa doctor in London, isn’t he? I 
have heard you speak of him.” 

“I dare say. He bas bought a practice 
there,” answered Miss Campion. ‘He is 
very clever in bis profession, and so tender 
and kind! It is quite beautiful to see him 
With cuildren. Kut be ought to marry ; 
there 18 always s, prejudice in favor of mar- 
ri6e doctors.” 

“You bad better tell him,” said Betty, 
With a little simile, 

“T mean to do so ; and I think he will be 
Settled before long,’’ said the old lady, nod- 
ding her bead mysteriously. 

“Oh, if he is already in love, be will not 
need your advice, godmother !” 

‘But he is not in love, my dear,” replied 
Miss Campion hastily, “You must not 
think that Colin is a foolish, sentimental 
young man. Indeed, he is considered 
rather cold in society ; aud he is as proud 
4S you are, Betty.” 

“Will he marry if he is notin love ?’’ 
asked Betty, slightiy raising her eyebrows. 

“On, DO, my dear, of course not !” 

_ Phen vou think he will obediently fall 
'n love when you tell bim that be ought to 
‘iarry? He must bave his emotions under 
adiuirable control !? 

“tle would not fall in love witb any one,” 
Said Miss Campion, with only a vague un- 
derstanding of Betty’s sarcasm, **vut be 
Ceniot fail to see what a sweet little girl I 


_ “I see,” interrupted Betty quietly—“‘you 
ar Saving bim a great deal ol unnecessary 
‘rouble in suggesting whom as well as when 
hé Should warry.’’ 

“Colin would not marry any girl whom 
he could not like and respect,’ said Miss 
Campion, a little anxiously. 

Ob, no! But he is not sentimental,” sug- 
Resto Betty, “The girl ie marries will be 
a happy woman 1” 

. ‘Shs will indeed,” ber godmother agreed. 

4 80 glad that you appreciate Colin.”’ 

id Soon atter Betty had left the drawing- 
arring, Gress tor dinner, Doctor Campion 
over as, When the first greetings were 

“fr, bis aunt remarked tentatively: 








“T bave asked Betty Carew to ata 
y with 
me 
thong} ng Me here, Colin. You don’t 
fe d Colin. 
16 18 @ Very sweet girl,” sai : 
pion ne-vously, . oe ee 
an she?’’ 
very sweet girl. Do you know, Coli 
Ey yom al a tisat you ought re 
° arr octors 
moat a ry are always the 

‘And you think Miss Betty would make 
@ good doctor’s wife ?” qustioned Colin, 
suppressing a sinile at his aunt’s trans- 
pSbe' is very d 

e very dear to me, Colin; I 
should like Betty to be mistreas here when 
I die,’’ she returned wistfaliy. 

Colin kissed her and said gently— 

“I should like to please you in all things, 
aunt Betty; but I must reserve the right 
vf choosing my own wife.” 

At dinner Colin sat opposite to Betty, 
and, as he watched her beautiful tenaer 
face, be was quite prepared to indorse bis 
aunt’s opinion of her goddaughter, though 
Betty was anything but kind to him. 

“Don’t you think Colin is very much 
like the painting ot my grandfatner in the 
— Betty?” asked Miss Cain- 

n. 

“Do you mean that very bandsome 
soldier hanging between the windows?’’ 
asked Betty, regarding Colin criticaliy. 
“Ob, no, godmother ; I cannot see the faint- 
“, ee a , 

resently another @ was made to 
vas Ag 4 the fond sent sd 
, you know, dear, Colin was placed 
first in every examination that he went in 
for when he was walking the hospitals?” 

“Really?” said Betty inoiedulously, 
raising to Colin the frankest, most inno- 
cent of eyes. “I thought clever people be- 
came doctors sometimes?” 

For a moment Colin suspected that she 
was trying to snub him, but Miss Campion 
attributed Betty’s rudeness to fatigue, and 
sent her off to bed very soon after dinner. 

* + os * + 


et the next few davs Betty found 
numberless opportunities of asiigiting 
Colin, but she was so gentle and aftection- 
ate to her godmotber that he retained bis 
opinion as to the stweetuess of her charac- 
ter. He accepted ber slights with so much 
good temper, and received his aunt's 
praises with such genuine amazement, that 
Betty was at last coinpelled to contess to 
herself that ber estimate of biin bad been 
altogether wrong. 

She felt that she could not respect bim 
very much, fora man who would marry 
any girl for expediency’s sake was not 
worthy of much honor; but she would 
be more polite to him, as bis conduct 
would not in any way affect ber. 

Colin was very grateful for this change 
in ber attitude towards him, and a friend- 
ship spraog up between them which on bis 
side soon dee;,ened into love. Of her feel- 
ings be could guess littie, Ste was in- 
variably sweet and frank; but the fear of 
losing ber friendship by attempting to gain 
her love for some time prevented him from 
putting his fate into her bands. 

Oo the Jast day of ber visit, however, the 
longing of bis beart overcaine this fear, and 
be poured out all his soul to her, not 
noticing that her face was hardening at his 
words. 

“Tell me, Betty! Give me one word of 
hope! Have I any chance?” he pleaded, 

Sbe turned towards him then, her tace 
white and stern, ber mouth wearing a bit- 
ter smile. ; 7 

‘How well you do it!’ she said, in a 
hard voice. 

‘Do it? What do you mean ?” he asked, 
his voice changing too, ‘Don’t you under- 
stand? I love you, Betty !” 

“Hush!” she interrupted harshly. ‘*That 
is quite enough. No, 1 can give you no 
hope ; you have no chance. Never speak 
to me of this again !’’ 

And, rising frown her garden-chair, Betty 
went into the house and up to lherown 
room. 

This was what it all meant, then! She 
was the ‘sweet girl” whom Miss Campion 
thougbt a suitable wife for Coliu. She bad 
been invited here in order that Colin might 
see if she would “do”, How grateful sac 
ought to feel ! 

Still, In spite of these thoughts, her heart 
sank strangely. Sue knew tuat she should 
bave accepted bis jove—tor her belie! in Lis 
unworthiness, though it bad destroyed her 
trust in bim, bad not been strong enough to 
Kill her love, And now her life would be 
one long sorrow for that inistake. 

Colin would never speak to her of his 
love again—bad she not peremptorily forbid- 
aen hin? He bad gone away now toavold 
her, and after to-inerrow she would sever 
see him again. But, at any rate, she would 
see bi once more, and then Surely 
he would see that > oo was sorry for having 

dged him so 
ot Colin remained at the Ladbrokes lor 
the night, and had not returned to Forde 
yet when she left it tne next morning for 


home. 





bat Colin bad gone away 
onernose to avoid her, Ifer harsh rejec- 


and be had felt too hurt to calinly bid ber 
On ty return to London, however, bis 
anger grew less as time passed on, though 
his love for Betty did not diminish. As uls 
thoaghts dwelt on her 80 constantly, he 
began to seek for some reasor for her un 
| kindness ; and the more he copsideret the 
| matter, the more inexplicable did her cou- 


| dact appear. 





| tarmpered 








had been right when sbe assumed | 
pags d on the previous | ; 
| nesses, Joon Barbee and Jeff McLean bet 


tion of bis proposal had roused his anger, | 


| Her harshness and anger the day he pro- | 


with ber 


were 80 at variauce 
posed to ber has» lboage 


| character that he at last conclu 


inisunderstanding must exist in her mind 
which he ought to explain away. 

This idea led him to make a journey to 
Devonshire a few days later, though his 
——— of winning Betty’s iove were sinall. 

@ walked over to the Rectory on the 
morning after his arrival, and was shown 
into the empty drawing-room by a neat 
wnaid-servant, who told him that Betty 
would be there in a fey’ minutes, as sie 
could be easily sent jor to the church, 
whither she had gone to practice. Colin 
however decided to gu himself, and had no 
difficulty in finding the sacred edifice, 
which was close at band. 

He seated himself just outside the door, 
struck by the beauty ofthe picture before 
him. The old oburch was cool and dim 
and still, the chancel alone glorified by the 
sunlight, which glinted through the col- 
ored windows, while the whole building 
was filled with the long plaintive notes of 
the organ. 

Colin sat down near the door and waited 
patiently till Betty should come. He 
heard her dismiss the little boy with a 
kind word of thanks for his services—saw 
her shut and lock the organ; and then he 
waited in almost trembling expectancy 
while sbe came slowly down the centre 
aisle, 

“Betty!” he said softly, rising as he 
spoke, 

** Doctor Campion !”’ 

‘You are surprised to see me here,’’ he 
said gently, walking out by her side, 

The sun shone down hotly on her as she 
leaned against the stonework of the door- 
way, revealing to Colin how pale and thin 
she had become, and how cad were her 
eyes and lips. 

‘You have been ill!’ he said, looking 
down at her anxiously. 

“Oh, no; [am perfectly well—unusually 
well indeed!” she answered hastily, 
nervously fingering the flowers in her 
belt. . 

‘* You are surprised to see tne here, see- 
ing how we parted,” he said, watching her 
intently. ‘‘We did not even say good- 
bye.”’ 

‘*Have you come to wish me good-bye 
now ?’’ she asked, trying to smile, 

‘*No; I have come to ask you why you 
were #0 angry that afternoon. You treated 
my proposal as if 1 bad intended it as an 
insult; you spoke to meas itl were acting 
apart! I don’t think I quite deserved it, 
Betty—do you?” 

‘“[—it was a mistake,’’ she faltered. ‘I 
thought you were acting; I did not be- 
lieve in your love. I—I am very sorry.”’ 

‘Betty,’ he said, taking her hands 
gently in bis, ‘if you had believed in my 
ilove, would your answer have been 
different?” 

‘* {—T think it might have been.’”’ 

‘* Dear, do you believeinit new? Can 
you trust ine now ?”’ 

‘* Yes!’ she said, looking up at him for 
the first time. 

SO 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





There is in an interior Massachusetts 
town much trequented by hee.lth seekers a 
hotel, the landlord of which is something 
of an autocrat, judging by these sample 
rules: *“Donot ask servants to do any- 
thing you can do for yourself. Go else- 
where if you are not suited bere, as there 
are others wanting your room. Any dis- 
agreément between guests will be settled 
by the request of both to leave.’’ 


The new Maine law forbidding children 
less than twelve years of ago to work in 
the mills, and requiring that all between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen shall have at 
least sixteen weeks’ schooling each year, 
has increased the attendance at the schools 
remarkably. It has also increased the aye 
of small children remarkably, as the mill 
superintendents tind when tuey take the 
ages olf operatives. 


—_— 


An Ohio detective has in his possession 
several three-cent pieces which have Leen 
with and passed as ten-cent 
pieces. The modus operandi of making 
seven vents on each piece is to place a dime 
on each side of the three-cent piece, and by 





squeezing them in a vise, slightly fatten | 


the three-cent piece and Jeave a dim out- 
line of the dime on either side. 
after the defacement, very much resem- 
bles a ter:-cent piece which has seen ~<on- 
si erable service. 

The latest ‘‘tad’”’ of a wealthy young tuan 
of Larchmont, reports a Boston paper, is 
hunting sparrows with trained falcons. He 
has halt a dozen falcons and travels around 
with them ina bottlegreen hunting suit. 


The coin, | 


The falcons, wien liberated, swoop down | 


on the innumerable sparrows of the Vicin- 
ity with great voracity. 
the destroyers has driven nearly all ths 
birds from the neighborhood, and the local 


The presence of | 


huntsmen complain that there is nothing | 


to shoot now but sparrows. 


A story with a moral.—At Gardner, Ton- 


$150 on the result of the Prohibition elec- 
tion. The money was deposited in the 
sate ofa groceryman. Last Monday, Me- 
Lean, who won tne bet, called for bis 
money, but found that Barbee had given 
orders that it should not be paid over. 
McLean then put the casein the hands o! 
a lawyer, who made a formal demand tor 
the money, and, the grocerymnan being 
absent, bis clerk gave it up, taking Me 
Lean’s bond fortune amount, Barbee there 
upon swore out an attachment and bau the 
store closed by the Sheriff. Several whole 
sale merchants sent agents to Gardner 


look after their interests, and at last ac- 
counts the whole village wasin an uproar 
over the affair. 


The autocrat of all the Russians, who is 
absolute in all aflairs of State, seems to 
have very limited power over some mem- 
bers of his tamily—that is, in the matter of 
taking physic. Two of his children in 
Denmark were suftering from measles, and 
they retused to take the remedies pre- 
seribed for them. They resisted all ap- 
peals and persuasions of the attendants, 
and when the great Czar himself was sent 
for, ey! declined to be talked into or 
scolded into taking the unpalatable stuff. 
Finding all efforts to subdue the stubborn 
children being of no avall, the Imperial 
parent turned tothe nurse and said: “I 
can do no more; and yet just think that 
nillions of subjects obey me, while these 
striplings set me at defiance.’’ This is the 
story which is gravely telegraphed from 
the Danish capital. 

A hay festival was held recently in Gold- 
man, Ark. The stores were nicely deco- 
rated in garlands of hay, wagons were 
wrapped in the same, while hay sashes and 
hat bands were the chief articles of regalia 
worn by the citizens. The procession was 
plain, but nevertheless imposing, and 
when the hay king, seated on his throne, 
with attendants, drawn by three yoke of 
cattle to a hay-bedecked wagon, 
through the streets, a mighty suout of 500 
voices made the welkin ring. Following 
his majesty was the bay queen, beauti- 
fully attired in a hay-colered dress, a per- 
fect picture of beauty and grace, with her 
maids ot honor, Then came young ladies 
on horseback, buggies, horsemen, and 
pedestrians, and triumpbantly in the rear 
was the Grand Prairie band, composed of 
boys, tin pails, bells, ete. 


The King’s head was first used as one of 
the ball marks on English silver in 1784, 
The story is that George III, having 
attended a dinner at Goldsmith’s Hall, was 
gxreatly impressed with the rich display of 
plate used on that occasion. His {ajesty 
was in need of money, it being just after 
the close of the American war, and the idea 
was suggested that silver plate was a good 
article tor taxation. Soon after the Duty 
Act was passed, which imposed a tax of 
sixpence per ounce on all silver made in 
England, and also enacted that the addl- 
tional stamp of the King’s head or duty 
mark should be placed on all articles as an 
evidence that the duty had been paid. The 
sovereign’s head is the fifth mark, There- 
fore, any Eeoee of English silver with only 
four marks is certainly over a bundred 
years old. There are many fine specimens 
of the earlier period owned in tlis 


country. 
- i el 


AN English lockmaker claims to bave 
periecied a door to be used in public build- 
ings that will Jesson the chances of acci- 
dent in time of panie or real danger. It 
can be opened fru: the outside only by a 
key, but a slignt pressure froin witbin 
causes it to sWing Open outward. 

-—_————<—s ° -——-- --- 


THE SAVAGE WAY. 





How the Indian Treats an Injury--Old Time 
Mothods 





The savage is emphatically the child of 
nature. He lives close to nature, lis only 
education is gained in pature’s school, 

W ben the indian receives an injury, be 
does not seek a cure in mineral poisons, but 
binds on the simple leat, adininisters the 
herbal tea, and, with nature’s aid, comes 
patural recovery. 

Our rugged ancestors, who pierced the 
wilderness, built their uncouth, but coim- 
tortable log cabins and started the clearings 
in the woods, Whieb in time became the 
broau, fertile fields of (ue tmodern jarmer, 
found in roots and herbs that lay close 
at hand nature’s potent romedies forall their 
counmon aliments, It was only in very ser- 
ious cases they sent for old “saddle-bags’’ 
with his physic, which quite as often Kilied 
as cured. 

Latter day society has wandered too fer 
away frou nature, in every way, for itsown 
good. Our grandfatiers and grandmothers 
lived wholesoiner, purer, better, bealthier, 
pore nacural lives tuan we do, Ticirminds 
wore vot filled with noxious iIs(ms, Lor their 


bodies saturated with polsonous drugs, 

ls it not time to tnake a change, to return 
to the siniple vegetable preparations of our 
g andmotoers, which contamed the power 
and potency of neture as remedial agente, 
aud ip ali the ordinary ailinents were effi- 
cscious, at least hariniess 7 ; 


The proprietors of Warner’s Log Cabin 
Reimedies have thought so, and bave put 
on the iwarket a numer of these pure veg- 
elable preparations, made froin foruulas 
&» cured aiter patient searching into the an- 
nals of the past, so that those who want 
them need not be without then, 

Among these -. Cabin Remedies will 
be found: ‘Log Cabin Sarsapari!ia,’’ for 
tne blood; “Log Cabin Hops aud Buchu 
Remedy,’ a tonic and @tomach remedy ; 
“Log Cabin Cough and Consumption Rem. 
miv ;’' “Loy Cabin Sealp ne,” for strength. 
eutny and renewing the hair; ‘*Log Cabin 
Ee xtract,”’ tor both external and interual ap- 
* [jog Cabin Liver Pills ;” ; 


PUcallon 5 “Log 
Cabin Rose Creaiwn,’’ an o'd bat eflective 
remedy for catorrh, and ‘Log Cabin Pleas 
ters.”’ All these remedies are carefuily 
vwepared frou recipes which were fe uud, 
ler jong investigation, to have been tbh: se 
nostauceessiuliy used by ourgrandimothers 
the 


’ ad 4 . 
of “ye olden time liey are sitnple, 
Ure a? v 


6, efficacious remedies »f Log f ‘bin 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


TREADING ON BREAD. 








BY HANS ANVERSAN, 





who trod upon bread, not to soll ber 
and what evil this 


Yorn doubtless heard of tne girl 
The tale is both writ- 


pretty shoes, 
brougnt upon ber, 
ten and printed, 

She was a poor child,but proud and vain. 
She bad a bad disposition, peuple said. 
Woen she was a little nore than an infant, 
it was a pleasure to her to catehb flies,to pull 
oft their poor little wings, and maiin them 
entirely. 

Sue used, when somewhat older, to take 
lady-birds and beetles, stick them ail upon 
a pin, then pat a large leaf or a piece of 
paper close to their feet, so that the poor 
things beld fast to it, and turned and 
twisted in their endeavors to get off the 
cruel pin, 

‘Now tbe lady-Lirds shail read,’’ said lit- 
tie Iuger. “See how they turn the paper!”’ 

As she grew older she became worse in- 
stead of better ; but she was very beautiful, 
aud that was her iisfortune. She would 
Lave been punished otherwise, and in the 
long run she was, 

“You will bring evil on your own head,”’ 
said ber mother, “As a little child you 
used often tu lear my aprons; | fear that 
when you are vider you will then break my 
heart.” 

And she did 80 sure enough. 

Atlength she went into the country to 
waiton people of distinction. They were 
as kind to her as if she had beeu one of 
their own faintly; and she was go well 
dressed that sbe looked very pretty, and 
becaine extremely arrogant. 

When sbe bad been a year in service ber 
employers said to ber— 

“You snould go and visit your relations, 
litthe Inyer.”’ 

Sue went; resolved to let then see how 
fine sue had vecome, When, bowevel, she 
reached the village, and saw the lads and 
lasses yossiping togetber near the pond, and 
her nother sitting close by on a stone, rest- 
ing her head against a bundle of firewood 
which she had picked upin the forest, Inger 
turned ber back. 


Sbe felt ashamed that she who was 
dressed so smartly should have for ner 
mother such a ragged creature,one who 
gathered sticks for her fire. It gave ber no 
concern that she was expected—she was 80 
vexed, 

A balf year more had passed. 

“You must go home some day and see 
your old parents, little Inger,’’ said the 
inistress of the house. “Here is a iarge 
loaf of white bread—you can carry this to 
them; they will be rejoiced to see you once 
more,”’ 

And Inger put on her best clothes aad 
ber nice new shoes, and she lifted her dress 
bigh, and walked so carefully, that she 
migut not soil her garments or her teet. 
Tucre was no hari at ali in that, 

Bat when she came to where the path 
went over some damp marsby ground, sud 
there were water and wud in the way, sne 
threw the bread int’ the mud, in order to 
step upon it and get over with drv shoes; 
but just a8 she had placed one foot on the 
bread, and had lifted the other up, the 
bread sank in with ber deeper and deeper, 
till sn6 was eutirely down, and nothing 
was to be sven buta black bubbling pool. 
That is the story. 

W hat becaine of the girl? She went be- 
low to tue *Old Wounan of the Bogs,’”? who 
brews down there, The Old oman of 
the Bogs is auntof the fairies, They are 
7 well known, 

any poems bave been written about 
thein, and tuey have been printed; but no- 
body Knows anytouing more of the Old 
Woman of the Bogs than that, when the 
ineadows and the ground begins to reek in 
summer, itis the old womap below who is 
brewing. 


lnto her brewery it was that Inger sank, 
and no one could hold out very loug there, 
Kvery vessel is redolent of horrible 
simelis, which would make any human be- 
ing taint, and they are packed closely to- 
getuer and over each otber, 

But even if there were a small space 
amnoug them which one tmigut creep 
through, it would be impossibie, on ac- 
count of all the sliiny toads and snakes that 
are always crawling and torciug them- 
selves Lurough, 

{nto this piace little Inger saok. All 
this nauseous ness Was B80 Ice-cold tuat she 
sLivered In every siinb, Yes, she becaine 
stiller and stiffer. The bread stuck fast to 


her, and it drew ber a8 an auber bead 
draws a slender thread, 
Tue Oid Woinan of the Bogs was at 


homie, The prewery was that day visited 
by the devil and bis dam, and she wasa 
venomous old creature who was never 
idie, 

Sue never went out without baving soine 
needle-work with her. She had brought 
soine there, 
jeathber to putinto the shoes of human be- 
Ings so thatthey never should be at rest, 

She embroidered lies, and worked up 
into mischie! and discord thoughtless 
words, that otherwise would have falien to 
the ground, Yes, she knew how to 
sew and embroider, and transfer witb a 
vengeance, that old grandain. 

She beheld Inger, put on ber spectacies 
and looked at ber. 

“That is a girl with talenta,” saidshe, “I 
shall ask for her as asouvenir of tiny visit 
here; she may do well asa statue to orna- 
nent wy great-grand-cbhildren's autechaw- 
ber,’’ aud she took her. 


She was sewing running } 


” It was thus little Inger went to the Infer- 
nal regions. zoagte do not generally go 
straight through the air tothem; they can 
go by aroundabout path when they know 
the way. 

{t was an antechamber in an infinity. 
Ove became giddy there at looking for- 
wards, and giddy at looking backwaris, 
and there stood a crowd of anxious, piniue 
beings, who were waiting and hoping lor 


opeved. They would have indeed long to 
wait. 

Hideous, large, waddling spiders wove 
thousands of webs over their feet; and 
these webs were like gins or foot-screws, 
and held thew as tast as chains of iron, and 
were a cause of disquiet to every soul—a 
painful annoyance, 

Misers stood there, and lamented that 
they bad forgotten the keys of their money 
chests. It would be too tiresome to repeat 
all the complaints and troubles that were 
poured fortn there, 

Inger thought it shocking to stand there 
like a statue; she was, as it were fastened 
to the ground by the bread. 

“This comes of wishing to have clean 
shoes,’ said she .o herself, ‘See how they 
all stare at me!” 

Yes, they did all stare at ber; their evil 

ons giared frow their eyes, and spoke, 
without souad, trom the corners of their 
inoutus; they were trigbttul, 

“It must be a pleasure to them to see 
me,”’ thougbt little Inger. ‘‘1 have a pretty 
face, and au) well dressed ;”” and ste dried 
ber eyes. She had not tost her conceit, 
She had not then perceived how her fine 
clothes bad been soiled in the brewhouse 
of the Vid Woman of the Bog, Her dress 
was covered with dabs of nasty matter; a 
soake had wound itself a nong ber hair, 
and it dangled over ber neck; and trom 


that puffed like an asthmatic lap-dog. It 
was very disagreeable, “But all the rest 
down here look horrid too,” was the re- 
flection with which she consoled hersell. 

But the worst of all was the dreadful 

hunger sbe felt, Could she not stoop down 
and break off a piece of the bread on which 
she was standing? 
No; her back was stiffened; her hands 
and her aris were stiffened; her whole 
body waslike a statue of stone; she could 
only move her eyes, and these she could 
turn entirely around, and that was an ugly 
sight. 

‘:ies came and crept over her eyes back- 
wards and forwards. She winked her eyes 
but the intruders did not fly away, for they 
could not—tbeir wings bad been pulled off. 
That was another misery added to the hun- 

er—the gnawing bunger that was 8° terri- 
le to bear ! 

“If this goes on I cannot hold out much 
longer,’’ sbe said. 

But she had to hold out, and her suffer- 
ings became greater. 

Fen a war.n tear fell upon her head. It 
trickled over her face and ber neck, all the 
way down tothe bread, Another tear fell, 
then many followed. 

Who was weeping over little Inger? 
Had she not a motber up vonder on the 
earth ? 


The tears of anguish which a mother 
sheds over ber erring child always rench 
it; but they do not comfort the child—they 
burn, tuey increase the suffering. 

And oh! this intolerable hunger, yet not 
to beable to snatch one mouthful of the 
bread she was treading under foot! She 
becaine as thin, as slender as a reed. 

Another trial was that sabe heard dis- 
tinctly all that was said of her above on the 
—_— and it ‘vas nothing but blame and 
evil. 

Tnough her mother wept and was in 
much affliction, she still said— 

“Pride goes before a fall. That was your 
great fault, Inger. Ob, how miserable you 
have nade your inother!’’ 

Her mother, and all who were acquainted 
with her were well aware of the sin she bad 
comiunitted in treading upon bread. Tuey 
knew thatshe had sunk into the bog ana 
was lost; the cowherd had told that, for he 
ae seen it himself from the brow of the 

ill. 

“What affliction you have brought oa 
your «mother, Inger!’ exclaimed her 
mother. “Ab, well! I expected no better 
from you.” 

“Would thatI bad never been born !”’ 
thought Inger: “that would have been 
much better torme, My mother’s whim- 
Dering can do no good now.”’ 

She heard bow the tamily, the people of 
distinction who had been 80 kind to ber, 
spoke. 

“She was a wicked child,’’ they said. 
“She valued not tne gifta of our Lord, but 
trod thein under her feet. It will be diffi- 
cult for ber to get the gates of grace open to 
admit ber,” 

“Tuey ought to have brought tne up bet- 
ter,” thought Inger. “They should have 
taken tbe whims out of ine, if bad any.” 

She heard that there was a coimion bal- 
lad mnade about ber, “the bad girl who trod 
upon bread, to keep’ her sboes nicely 
clean,’’ and this ballad was sung from one 
end of the country to the other. 

“That any one should have to suffer so 
much for such as that—be ponished so 
severely for such a trifle!” thougit Inger, 
“All these others are punished justly, for 
no dvubt there was a great deal to punish; 
but ab, how I suffer!” 

And ber beart became still harder than 
the substance into wuich she had been 
turned. 

“No one can be better in such society. I 
will not grow better nere. See how they 
giare at ine!” 

And her heart becains atill harder, and 





she felt a hatred towards ail inankind. 
“They bave a nice story to tell up there 





| were gnawing her most 
'whe heard her name mentioned, and her 


the time when the gates of grace should be , 


every foid in ber garment peeped outa toad - 





now. Oh, how I suffer!” 

She listened, and beard thew telling her 
history a8 a warning to children, and the 
little ones called her sengeay Inger. 
“She was so naughty,” they said, “so very 
wicked, that she deserved to suffer.” 

The children always spoke ee ae 

day, however, that hunger an 
Nar ige ; dreadtully, and 


story told to an innocent ebild—a little girl 
—she observed that the child burst Into 
tears in her distress for the proud, finely 
dressed Inger. 

“But will she oever come up again ?” 
asked the child. 

The answer was— 

“Sne will never come up again.” 

“But if she will beg pardon, and promise 
never to be naugbty again ?”’ ‘ 

‘But she will uot beg pardon,” they an- 
swered. 

“Ob, how l wish she would do it!” the 
little girl sobbed In great distress, ‘1 will 
give my doll, and my doll’s house too, if 
she may come up! It is so shocking for 
poor little Inger to be down there !” 

These words touched Inger’s heart ; they 
seemed almost to make her good. lt was 
the firattime any one had said “poor In- 
ger,’ and bad not dwelt upon her faults, 
An pessonne child cried and prayed for 
ber 

She was 80 tnuch affected by this that she 
felt inclined to weep herself; but she could 
not, and this was an additional pain. 

Years on in the earth above; but 
down where she was there was no change, 
except that she heard more and more — 
sounds freim above, and that she herself 
was nore seldom mentioned. 

At last one day she heard a sigh, and 
“Inger, Inger, bow miserable you bave 
inade ine! I foretold that you would!” 
‘Those were her mother’s last words on her 
deathbed. 

And again she heard herself named by 
her former employers, and her mistress 
said,— 

‘Perbaps I may meet you once more, 
Inger. None know whither they are to 
or 
. But Inger knew full well tbat her ex- 
cellent mistress would never come to the 
place where she was. 

Time pens ou, and on, slowly and 
wrecchedly. Then once more Inger heard 
her naine mentioned, and she became as it 
were, directly above her, two clear stars 
shining. 

These were two mild eyes that were 
elosing upon earth, So mauvy years had 
elapsed since a littie girl had cried in child- 
ish sorrow over ‘*poor Inger,” that that 
child had become an old woman, whom 
our Lord was now about to call to himself. 
At that hour, when the thoughts and the 
actions of a whole life stand in review be- 
fore the parting soul, she remembered 
how, a8 a little child, she had wept bitterly 
on hearing the history of Inger. 

That time, and those feelings, stood so 
prominently before the woman’s mind in 
the hour of death, and she cried with tn- 
tense emotion,— 

**Lord, my God! have not I often, like 
inger, trod under toot Thy blessed, giits 
and placed no value on tuem? Have I 
not oiten been guilty of pride and vanity 
In my secret heart? But Thou, in Thy 
mercy, didst not let me sink: Tnou didst 
hold me up. Oh, forsake ne not in my 
Jast hour!” 

And the aged womau’s eyes closed, and 
her apirit’s eyes opened to what had been 
formerly invisible; and as Inger had been 
present in her last thoughts, she beheld 
her, aud perceived how deep she had been 
dragged down wards, 

At that sight the gentle being burst into 
tears; andinthe kingdom of heaven she 
stood like a child, and wept for the fate of 
the unfortunate Inger. Her tears and her 
pregers sounded like an echo down in the 

ollow form that confined the imprisoned, 
miserable sul, 

That soul was overwhelmed by the un- 
expected love from those remainsafar. One 
o! God's angels wept for her ? 

Why was this vouchsafed to her? The 
tortured spirit gathered, as it were, into 
one thought, all the actions of its life—all 
that it had done; and it shook with the vio- 
lence of its remorse—remorse such as In- 
ger had never felt. 


_,Grief became her predominating leeling. 
She thought that for her the gates of inercy 
would never open, and as in deep contri- 
tion and selt-abase:nent she thought thus, 
a ray of brightness penetrated into the dis- 
inal abyss—a ray more vivid and glorious 
than the sunbeams which thaw the snow 
figures that the children make in their 
gardens. And this ray, more quickly than 
the snowflake that fall’s upon a chiild’s 
warin mouth can be melted into a drop of 
water, caused Inger’s petrified figure to 
ri arn and a little bird arose, followin 
16 Zigzag course of the ray, up tow 
— that mankind inhabit. ' ar 
But it seemed afraid and shy of every- 
thing around it; it felt gunemel ot iteelt: 
and apparently wishing to avoid all living 
creatures, it sought, in haste, concealinent 
pggeid re in Scramnion wail. Here 
and it crept into the 
trembling all over. ne Ss 
t could not sing, for it had no voi 
; ce. 
Spbedon Viv it eat quietly there betore 
yentur ook out 
beauty poeta and behold all the 
6s, it was beauty! The air was 
fresh, yet so soft; the moon shone = 
clearly; the trees and the flowers scented 
we A tp dh and it was so comfortable 
be . Sn sat—her feather garb so clean and 
How all creation told of lo 
, ve and gl 
rho grateful thoughts that awoke Tn the 
bird’s breast she would willingly have 





forth in song, but the power was 
See. _— 


Yes, gladly would she have su 
the exskne ‘sad nightingale in pr oe 


Our Lord, 
eratood the 


who 
worm’s hymo of — und 
thankagiving that lifted itself up in the 
p3alin In 


tones of ary og the 
David's mind betore it resolved itself into 
words merece oo nit 

As weeks on, unexpressed 
teelin of titade increased. The 
would surely find a voice some day, wi 
the first stroke of the wing, to perform 
some good act, Might not this happen? 

Now came the holy Christmas festival, 
The peasants raised a pole close by the old 
wall,and bound an unthrashed bundie 
of oats on it, that the birds of the air might 
also enjoy the Christmas, and have plenty 
to est at that tine which was held in com- 
meworation of the redemption brought to 
mankind, 

And the suu rose brightly that Christmas 
morning, and shone upon the oat-sheaf, 
and upon all the chirping birds that flew 
around the pole; and from the wal! issued 
a faint twittering. 

The swelling thoughts had at last found 
vent, and the low sound was a hymn of 
joy, a8 the bird flew forth from its biding- 


. The winter was an unusuaily severe one. 
The waters were frozen thickly over; the 
birds and the wild animals in the woods 


had great difficulty in obtaining tood. 
The little bird, that had so recently left its 
dark solitude, flew about the coun 


roads, and when it found by chance a lit- 
tle corn dropped in the ruts, it would eat 
only a single grain itself, while it called 
all the starving sparrows to partake of it. 

It wouid also fly to the vil and 
towns, and look well about; and where 
kind bands bad strewed crumbs of bread 
outside the windows for the birds, it would 
eat only one morsel itself, and give all the 
rest to the others, 

Atthe end of the winterthe bird had 
found and given away 80 many crumbs of 
bread, that the numover pat together 
would bave weighed as much as the loaf 
upon which little Inger bad trodden 1n or- 
der to save her fine shoes from being 
soiled ; andi when she bad found and given 
away the very last cruinb, the grey wings 
ot the bird became white, and expanded 
wondertully. 

“It is fiying over the sea!’’ exclaimed 
the children who saw the white bird. 

Now it seemed to dip into the ocean, 
now it arose in the clear sunshine; it 
glittered in the air; it aisappeared bigh, 
higb above; and the children said that it 
had flown up to the sun. 

or a 


THE CHERRY FEast.—In the month of 
July there was annually celebrated, for 
four centuries, at Hamburg, in Germany, 
a strange festival, know as “The Cherry 
Feast.’’ It was for the most part confined 
to young folks, who, when cherries were 
ripe, usually early in the month, marched 
through the streets of the town bearing 
branches laden with ripe, luscious fruit. 
Like every other ceremony it celebrates an 
event, which has not yet been forgotten. 
In the year 1482 a great Hussite army be- 
seiged the city of Hamburg, under the 
command of Procopius the Great. The 
war had raged for many years, and on 
both sides it had become bh bitter and 
cruel, 

When they saw the army outside their 
walls the people of Hamburg became ex- 
tremely frightened, as they could not hope 
to hold out long against such odds. A 
council of chief citizens was held to devise 
some method of saving the town. 

Nothing seemed feasible until some one 
suggesied that they should seni out all 
the little children, for, said one, “the 
sight will surely melt the hearts of the sol- 
diers, and they will do us no barm.” 

The suggestion was acted upon, and all 
the cnildren of the town were gathered 
together fromm their homes and set in mwarch- 
ing order. The gates of the city were 
opened, and they were told to tnarch out 
tothe army. Great was the surprise of the 
army to see the of the city swing 
open ; but greater still their surprise when 
they saw march out an army of little 
children, clad in white. When they beard 
the pattering of the tiny feet, and when 
the little ones drew up eoneage 0 before 
the tents, the warriors were fairly con- 
quered, and tears filled their eyes. They, 
who bad came to rob, kill and burn threw 
down their arins, and, gathering beautiful 
branches full of fruit off the cherry trees, 
sent the children back to their parents 
with those branches and a message of 
peace, which was faithfully observed. The 
children won a great and bloodless vic- 
tory, and in commemoration of it, these 
branches were until recently, if not now, 
carried through the streets by the little 
children. 


—— -_ 


A story is told of a gentleman who bad 4 
dog of which he was very proud. The 4n- 
imal was troubled with Meas, To rid the 
dog of the fleas, a friend advised the use of 
kerosene. After using it on the dog the 
gentieman returned home and found seven 
fleas on his door step, and they all looked 
up in bis face as if to say: “ Well, wheu 


are you guing to get us another dog* 


— _— 








A DENIZEN of Ontonagon county Micbi- 
gan, while chopping a hollow tree, ws 
surprised to find biood ou bis axe and 
hear growls issuing from tbe trunk. A 
moment later he saw the head of a large 
bear coming out of the opening. He 8000 
killed the animal with his axe. 
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is Canada like courtship?—Be- 
borders on the United States. 
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IN VANITY FAIR. 


BY FLORENCE TYLER. 


Through Vanity Fair, in days of old, 
There passed a maides with locks of geld, 
Anda peddler epened his tempting pack, 
Crying: ‘°O, my pretty lass! what d'ye lack? 
Here’s many & ware . 
Costly and rare, 
Come, buy—oh, come, buy! 
In Vanity Fair.’ 


‘Silks and eating are not for me; 
Lace is for damsels of high degree; 
The lads would laugh in our country tewn 
If I came clad in a broidered gown; 
But yet there’sa ware, 
Precious and rare, 
I fain would buy me 
Ia Vanity Fair. 


‘*Pray, sell me, sir, from yeur motley atere, 
A heart that will love me fer evermere, 
That, whether the world shall praise or blame, 
Through serrew and jey will be still the same. 
’Tis the enly ware 
For which I care, 
Mid all the treasures 
In Vanity Fair.** 


‘*Much it grieves me, O lassie dear, ’ 
The peddler said; ‘*but I greatly fear 
The hearts that loved im the old sweet way 
Have been out of fashion this many a day; 
And gilded care 
Is all the ware 
You will get fer your meney 
Ia Vanity Fair.*' 


TRAITS HANDED DOWN. 

The strength of the law which determines 
the transmission of character—physical or 
otherwise—from parents to children is stil] 
far from receiving due attention and recog- 
nition. 

One of the most singular instances is that 
recorded by Decandolle. There was a fam- 
ily in France, of which the leading repre- 
sentative could, when a youth, pitch sev- 
eral books trom his head by the movement 
of the sealp alone, and he used to win 
wagers by performing this feat. His father, 
uncle, grandfather, and his three children 
possessed the same power te the same un- 
usual degree. 

Haller, the celebrated physiologist, re- 
cords that the family of the Bentivoglio all 
possessed a tumor which used to swell when 
s damp wind blew, and this strange peculi- 
arity was transmitted trom father to son, 

The frequency among the Romans of 
surnames indicating some physical peculi- 
arity—Naso, Nosey; Labeo, Lippy; Bucco, 
Cheeky—would seem to show the tact of 
certain types of teature being transmitted 
through several generations had already 
been remarked. This fact lies almost un- 
noticed under many current forms of ex- 
pression. 

We speak of a certain type of face being 
aristocratic or the reverse, by which we 
mean that physical features characterizing 
certain classes are transmitted so surely as 
te become the recognized appendages of 
those classes. The aristocracy ot Western 
Europe pride themselves upon possessing 
and transmitting small hands, the outward 
and visible sign of long exemption from 
manual labor. The aristocracy of China 
pride themselves on the smallness of their 
feet. fhe implication in each case is the 
same, 

We often speak of ‘‘blue blood” without 
any clear idea ot the meaning of the ex- 
pression. The phrase probably arose from 
the recognition of the fact, that the aristo- 
cratic and luxurious classes, who are ex- 
empt from actual labor, possess a fine, clear 
skin, through which the veins show them- 
selves clearly, and that this peculiarity is 
transmitted trom generation to generation. 
It is a fact of history that Frederick-Wil- 
liam I. of Prussia succeeded in producing a 
stock of gigantic grenadiers by matching 
his tallest soldiers with women of similar 
Proportions. 

When we turn to the lower animals, the 
instances of striking peculiarities being in- 
herited are still more numerous. A breed 
of cattle once existed which possessed ouly 
One horn, and this was transmitted. A one- 
Sotlered stag has been known to prepagate 





this peculiarity in bis offspring. A rabbit |. 


Produced a litter in which one of the young 
Was one-eared, and this was transmitted. 

Many of the most famous breeds of sheep 
‘nd cattle have arisen through the acciden- 
tal appearance of some striking peculiarity 
of structure, which has been preserved by 
Careful selection and breeding. 

Thue the weil-known Ancon, or otter- 
breed ut sheep, now extinct, arose in the 
last century, in Massachusetts, by the acci- 
dental birth of a ram characterized by a long 
kK like a turnspit, and crooked legs. 








These peculiarities rendered him unable te 
leap tences, and, as this was a point of great 
importance to the early settlers, this ram 
was selected fer breeding, and his abnor- 
malities of structure were faithfully trans- 
mitted. 

To return te human kind, a case is on 
record of a man who possessed the habit of 
sleeping on his back with the right leg 
crossed over the left. His daughter, while 
still an infant in the cradle, exhibited the 
same peculiarity. 

A case has been reported of a man who 
had the habit of alternately flexing and ex- 
tending his great toe while lying in bed. 
His grandson developed the same habit, 
though quite ignorant of his grandfather's 
peculiarity. 

Ribot records a curious instance ef a do- 
mestic servant who exhibited an incurable 
vice of lequacity. She talked incessantly 
to any one who would listen, to animals, 
to inanimate objects, and even to herself. 
When upbraided with her folly, she said it 
was not her fault, as her father had pes- 
sessed just the same habit, and had almost 
driven her mother distracted by it. 

Instinct is strongly hereditary in animals, 
even under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances. Ducklings hatched by a hen take 
te water immediately on breaking their 
shell; and every one is familiar with the 
spectacle of the distracted mether running 
wildly to and fro on the margin of the duck- 
pond, while her youthful family, heedless 
of her terror, disport themselves delightecly 
upon its surface. 

If the eggs of the wild-duck be placed 
under one of the domesticated species, the 
young, when their feathers are complete, 
immediately take to the wing. Also, birds 
hatched in cenfinement construct in their 
cages the same kiad of nest as their more 
fortunate brethren of the same species build 
in the virgin forest. 

Many curious and apparently mysterious 
tacts are explicable on the hypothesis cf the 
permanence, under changed conditions, of 
traces of aboriginal instincts. Thus, the do- 
mesticated dog, even when thoroughly well 
cared for, is very fond of burying a bone in 
some secret spot—a lingering trace, proba- 
bly, of the time when he ran wild in the 
woods, and the secreting of superfluous 
food for a future occasion was a matter of 
practical in:portance to him. 

The squirrel, too, when reared in con- 
finement, stores away in a corner of its 
cage a portion of the nuts supplied to it, an 
instinctive preparation for the coming win- 
tea, unnecessary, indeed, for thisindividual 
squirrel, but highly important for its ances- 
tors and congeners living in the wild state. 


(brains of bold. 


Conscience is the pulse of reason. 
It is better to do well than to say well. 


A moment of time is too valuable to 
waste. 

The friendship of the artful is mere selt- 
interest. 

Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, 
and cold. 

Passion is a bad counselor, and generally 
a bad speaker. 

You will never find a friend if you must 
have one without failings. 

Kindness is the golden chain by which 
society is bound tegether. 

Never give confidence to any one who 
tells you of any private affairs of another. 

Repent in order that you may not sin; 
but never sin in order that yeu may repent. 

Sorrows are our best educators. A man 
may see farther through a tear than a telescope. 

A man whe cannot mind bis own business 
is not fit to be trusted with the business of others, 

Envy not the appearance of happiness of 
any man, for thou knowest not his secret griefs. 

A sound discretion is not so much indi- 
cated by never making a mistake as by never cepeat- 
ing it. 

It isn’t the attainment that always meas- 
ures character. Sometimes it is the struggle for at- 

ent. 
il ane’ pature runs either to herbs or 
weeds; therefore !et him seasonably water the ome 
and destroy the other. 

What a vanity is painting, which attracts 
admiration by the resemblance of things, that in the 
original we de not admire! 

To pardon those absurdities in ourselves 
which we cannot suffer in others, is neither better 
nor worse than to be more willing to be fools our- 
selves than to have others £0. 

Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or 
duties, but of little things, in which smiles and kind- 


ness, and email obligations, given habitually, are 
> . 
what win and preserve the beart, and secure com- 


fort. 











Femininities. 


FAasculinities. 





Veils are coming back into favor. 


Mussel shells of silver make unique salt 
holders, 


Gold handled umbrellas are coming iato 
fashion. 


A golden street lamp top, with a dia- 
mond for the light, makes an attractive scarf pin. 


Where ten women are tempted, twe only 
fall. Where ten men are tempted, twe only stand. 


It would be well if every woman could 
bea good reader, a good listener, aud a geod narse, 


A miniature barrel filed with pearls aad 


hanging in the centre ef a coil of ropes is a movelty 
in brooches, 


*‘I do wish,”’ remarked the white horse, 
wearily, ‘‘thataubarn-haired girls would try and 
keep in-doors more.’*’ 


A Tennessee paper will be given free for 
one year tothe man who wili explain the causes and 
effect of female beauty. 


There is in all this cold and hollow world 


no feunt of deep, strong, deathiess love, save that 
within a mother’s heart. 


Jewelry throughout the East is invaria 
bly made of the purest gold andsilver. The Oriental 
does not approve of alloy. 


Enfant ter1ible: ‘‘And did they go into 
the Ark two by two??? Mamma: ‘Yes, dearest.'' 
**Well, who went ia with auntie?’’ 


Men are generally nervous about their 
health, though they do not like to confessit. Make 
mach of your husband while he fs ill, but without 
worrying him aboat his own comfort, 


Women are making great headway in 
Kansas. The Supreme Courtef that State has just 
decided that a married woman need not take her hu»- 
band’s name unless she shail elect to do so, 


“Well, Lettie,’ said a yeung cadet, 
**which de you prefer, the army or the navy?’’ ‘*‘il— 
I preter the arm-y, George,’’ replied the young 
girl, as he slipped his sleeve around her waist. 


To clean bettles, put into them some 
kernels of corn anda tablespoenful of ashes; half 
fill them with water, and after a vigorous shaking 
and rinsing you will find the bottles as good as new. 


A mother’s mission is the. most import 
ant in life; she has the making or marring, the sav- 
ing or ruining of the children comm!iticd te her care, 
A good mother is the greatest of biessings, and a bad 
mother is the worst of all evils. 


His birthday party. Boy: ‘‘Ain’t it time 
toeatthe good things?’’ Mother: ‘‘Certainly mot. 
You must wait until your friends come.** Boy: ‘‘l 
faucy they won't ceme, ‘cause I didn't invite them. 
I thought I'd rather have it entirely exclusive.’ 


Do not begrudge loving deeds and kind 


words, especially to those who gather with you avout 
the same nearth. in many families a habit of nag- 
ging, crossness, or ill-natured giving, gradually 
covers the real feeling of love that lies deep be- 
meath. 


A Hartford woman’ nearly lost her life 
recently by Jumping off a moving train backward, 
It seems strange that out of jour million paragraphs 
printed every year warning people not te jump eff 
moving trains backward, sot one by any chaace 
meets a woman's eye. 


An ex-paymaster of the United States 
Mavy lately lectured on the Ubinese at a missionary 
service held in Mount Vernon, N. Y. The children, 
it is reperted, were much interested in the statement 
that only the wealthy in China enjoy the luxury of 
dried rat8 and dog steaks, 


‘‘Never marry a widower,’’ was the ad- 
vice of a young matron toa friend. ‘But you mar- 
riedone! Why?'’ ‘It’s bad enough te have to hear 
about yuur husband's mother's cooking, but te have 
his first wife’s biscuits thrown in your face every 
morning is simply unbearabie,’’ 


It is the opinion of a fashion paper that 
*400 years of venisom, pastry, custards and good 
wines may extenuate, if mot excuse, a genileman's 
weakness of his pedigree; butaman brought upon 
pork and besos who becomes infected with the 
family pride is a monster of folly.’ 


A lady magistrate of fermer days, who 
was a terror to evil-doers, was Lady Berkley. She 
was made justice of the peace for Gloucestershire by 
Queen Mary, and was rather a formidable looking 
persouage while acting in magisterial capacity, for 
she made it a practice tositon the beneh at assises 
and sessions girt with asword. 


A gentleman once wrote to a lady whom 
he had offended by his dilatoriness, and who for s 
long time had refused to speak tobim. His letter 
was earnest in supplications for forgiveness. It 
concluded with: ‘‘One word {rom your lips will 
make me happy. Whenand where will you speak 
itv’? Heranswer was: ‘‘Next Wednesday, at the 
altar.’’ To which he sent the following repiz: ‘'! 
will be there!’’ 


The domestic infelicities of the crowned 
heads of Europe is atferding much feod for gossip in 
these latter days. The cable reports say that Queen 
Natalie, of Servia, ison ber way frem Beigium to 
again take up her residence with ber husband, King 
Milan, and thatthe Crown Princess Steptanie, of 
Austria, is feeing to Beigium asa refuge from Prince 
Rudolph, who has been abasing her shamefu!ly. 


“Clara has returned my engagement 
ring,*’ sighed Charlile,~ ‘‘and all is over between 
us.’’ **What kind of aring ie it?’’ asked experi- 
enced George; *‘a diamond?’’ ‘*No;a cheap affai;; 
only cost a couple ef deliars.’’ “Well, dent you 
give up the ship, old man; she'll be all right iu a 
day ortwo. Itisenly when agiriletse go of a dia- 
mond ring that she really means business.'’ 


The Department of Manual Training at 
the High School in St. Paul contains [86 cirls, who 
spend one and one-half hours a week in the wor.- 
shop. Justat present they are learning bow to use 
the ordivary hand-saw. Nearly all of the thirty-six 
are now able to saw a board square of quite a6 
neatly and nearly as quickly as the average bey. The 
girls, after a short course in the practical work ef 
the carpenter, such as sawing, driving nails, etc., 
will begin wood-carving and decorating. 





The Prince ot Wales is 47 years old. 
Whe ever heard a blind man swear? 


He that always complains is never 
pitied. 

There is a flourishing anti-swallow-tail 
coat club im Chicage. 

Justice is the key-note of the world, and 
all else is ever out of tune. 


We never love heartily but once, and 
that is the Oret time we love. 


Mankind are perpetually at variance by 
being all ef one sect—vis., seltisis. 


Education is a good thing when it dees 
not directly un@t a man for werking for a living. 


Hewever dependent a man may be upon 
his wife, he likes to faney that the decision arrived at 
is his own, 


The woman with ‘‘the very best husband 
in the world,’* is always sure he might be a deal bet- 
ter if he enly weuld. 


A tailoring firm at Crawfordsville this 
State advertises that a marriage license wiil be given 
every yeung man who will buy his wedding suit of 
them. 


‘‘Beware,’’ says a wise observer “of be- 
coming a fivent taiker. In a floed of words some 
character will always be washed away, yeur neigh- 
bor’s er your own. 


A Maine widower gave a man ten dollars 
te pay for lights and fuel while the widower was 
courting the man's daughter. She refused to marry 
him, and he is trying to recover the ten dollars. 


A man may heve genius and intellect 
and yet not be known beyond a select circle, but let 
him have money, and, even if he isa fool, the world 
knows him, honors him, and bows down to him. 


The girls of the Pennsylvania coal re- 
gies have taken the temperance question by the 
horns, as it were. They Beycott every seoung man 
who does not weara Father Mathew badge and live 
up to lt. 


Toe Duke of Richmond objects to part 
ing with the annual income of 9$96,000 which he re- 
ceives as jmheritor of the pension bestowed upon his 
infamous ancestress, the Duchess of Portsmouth, by 
Charlies LI. 


To cure warts take an Irish potato and 
cuta piece off the endand rub on the wart two or 
three times a day, cutting a slice from the potato 
each time used. Very often one petato is sufficient 
for the cure. 


The man whocan hang pictures under 
his wife's supervision for an hour and keep his tem- 
per does not want to be an angel. He is one siready, 
altheugh he may not have a pair of large, dappling 
white wings behind his shoulder blades. 


‘*Take acigar with me, boys?’ ‘Are 
they ona boy er a girl!’’ ‘Neither.’ ‘*What’s 
happened, then?’’ ‘*Oh, 1 spent an evening at 
Simpsen's, where they have botha boy and a girl, 
and i'm setting ‘em up because | have neither,’’ 


Geod men pay all the taxes of bad. 
Virtueus men pay the State bille of dissipated men. 
Patriotie men pay all the war bills of unpatriotic 
men. Citizens that stay at home pay the expenses 
of politiciams that go racketing about the couary and 
do nething bat mischief, 


‘‘Here, my dear busband,’’ said a lov- 
lag wife, ** Ihave broughé yeu a dear little silver 
pig for luck ; it’sa charm you know, dear, to tring 
happiness to a house,’’—‘*Ah! how kind of you, 
darling! But why should I need a little pig to bring 
me iuck, when I bave you still!’ 


A young man at Tiffin, O., courted a 
young lady uatil 1 o'clock in the morning. When 
he started te go heme he fouad the door tastened 
with wires so that he could not epen it. When he 
tried to crawl out of a windew he was arrested as a 
burglar, and had to be ideutified by the girl. 


Young Mrs. Popinjay, at market for the 
frsttime: ‘*Are you sure this chicken isn’t an olu 
fen. It feels very tough.’’ Marketman: ‘‘I can 
assure you, ma'am, that fowl is very young.’’ 
(Opening bill of the biped). ‘*See—it hasn’t a sin- 
gie toeth yet.’’ Mrs. Popinjay takes the hen. 


Similarly ambiguous are some of the 
speakers in the following incident. A pempous 
physician said toa patient's wife: ‘Why did you 
delay sending for me until he was out of his mind?** 
=~‘) doctor,’’ replied the wife, ‘while he was in 
his right mind he wouldn't let me sead for you.** 


It you drop your collar-button there is 
ene sare methed of finding it. Afier you have 
hauled the bureau acress the room to look under It, 
then repiaeed the furnitureand put on a pair of 
heavy shees, start te walk acress the roum, and be- 
fore you have taken three steps you will tread on the 
eollar-buiton and smash it to pieces, 


**You say, Mr. Smith,’’ said the girl in 
a low, thoughtful, this-is-a-serious-matter sort of 
tone, **that you have loved me for five years and 
have never dared to tell me seo until to-night?’’ 
**Yes,"* be replied. ‘* Well, I camnot be your wife. 
Aman who has ne more courage than that would 
feign to be asleep while a burglar stole his baby's 
shoes.’’ 


The first Napoleon ate very fast, and 
rese the moment he had done withoat troubling 
Rimeeif as to whether those whe were adinitted to 
his table had had time to dine. It has alse been as- 
serted that he took the greatest precaution against 
poison; this, too, is a pure falsehood, He spoke in 
a lond voice, and when he wasina merry m od, his 
peals of laughter ceuald be heard from afar. He was 
fond of singing, although he had a bad voice, and 
never could siag an air in tune. 


Lawyer—‘‘ Would you believe the sworn 
testimony of this man?’’ ** Witness—*' No, sir.*'— 
Lawyer—“And why net?’’ Witnesse—‘'That man 
hates to tellthe treth. He always did. We were 
boys together and he used to cry when the teacher 
made him say ‘two and two are four’.'' Lawyer— 
‘*Anythieag else?**’ Witness—‘‘Plenty. Once he 
wae sick aed described the symptoms so that the 
dector prescribed fer a lame aakic when the trouble 
was neeraigia in the head.'' Lawyer—‘*That will 
do.’' 
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MATRIMONIAL AGERCIES. 


——_— 


There are in Paris some fifty or sixty 
genuine matrimonial agencies and many 
uarriages are arranged by their ald. 

Anawle desiree to marry. He does not 
know a girl who will sult biim; bis friends 
cannot help bim;: the usages of Parisian 
rinted and arranged. Published by life prevent him from making acquaint- 


cS ; i ances umong imarriageable maidens, 
Pa. SSS Sen: Sere He, therefore, gors to an agency and 


A work which scholars will find more whe Se eee rt = oneal test 
valuable and entertaining than the general I ae on » and such ptm of francs & 
reader, is a very full and complete bio- onthh reer hope to get an increase next 

raphy of “Richard Lepsius,” the great sae Cap on find ine a nice young wife 
terman Egyptologist, by George Ebers, y ett briub and en A Sreweyh 8 7 
the famous novelist, translated by Zoe an de iene § nial nen looks over bis 
Dana Underhill. It is published by Gotts- . ea 


7 , book fleota, and replies— 
berger, New York. For sale by Porter “Monmeur, i think Ioan fixyou. Lady, 
Oa * 


. ‘ twenty-nine years of age, agreeable exte- 
One of the prettiest of the pre-holiday | rior, omall hauee near Dijon, expectations 
books yet issued is “Twelve Times One,” | 5 many thousand franca, daughter of a re- 
a series of poems on children from one tO | ¢ired wilitary man, excellent piaviste.”’ 
twelve years of age, each set of poems] 4 natole accepts at once, and two months 
accompanied by a splendid tull-page pic- | jater he is married and bappy, and his fn- 
ture, in water-colors, appropriate to — nocent wife, who knows nothing about the 
idea. The latter py the well known artist d cy, exe 
Mary A. Lathbury. No heart that has a intervention of the dierest Sgency, 


* | claiuns, in « inoment of expansion— 
place for the little ones—and what heart has “My Anatole, what a lucky idea that 
not?—can look at them or read the ap- ‘ 


en- 
pended poems without teeling the truest ted fy lng oy Bg Ah» o 
touch of sympathy with the book. Pub- 


? 
lished by Worthington & Co., New York. ga Saag tech 7 question, how did the 
For sale by Porter & Coates. matrimonial agent know that this modest 
Allot F. Marion Crawford's novels are | and honorable spinster was waiting for a 
great, but his latest, ‘Marcio’s Crucifix,” | husband on the outskirts of Dijon? 
can wel! put in claim to being bis greatest. The answer is, because he has corres- 
Tne scene is of late days in Rome. A ndents all over France, who send hirn 
Socialistic silver-artist, Marcio, conceives | information and exercise a sort of secret 
a violent hatred of his brother Paola, a police on bis account. 
priest. Through the mystically strange He also bas under his command a whole 
influence of a silver crucifix the former is | army of secondary agents, who may be ciass- 
making, his heart changes and all is well. | ified under seven headings, viz., scouts, en- 
A pleasant love story runs through the | tertamers having homes, permanent or 
deeper colors of the tale. The plot is | temporary inquiry agents, travelers, fol- 
original and grandly treated. Published | jowers, introducers, and conscious or un- 
by Macmillan & Co., New York. For | conscious intermediaries. 
sale by Porter & Coates. Price, $1.50. Travelers are agents sent tothe provinces 
FRESH PERIODICALS. and especially to the seaside or to watering 
_ : : _| places on some speciai mission. Followers 
The Quiver for December begins a veW | are volunteer agents who go to marriages 
volume, and appears enlarged and im-| qngq inidday masses in Paris churches, re- 
proved in typogiaphical appearance with- 
out any increase in price. The frontispicce 


inark young girls accompanied by their 

c ; : . inothers, follow them to their homes, aud 
is a colored lithograph. The opening pa- by dint of patience discover who they are 
per tells the story of “The Quivers Waifs.” | whattbey are worth, and obtain the re. 
The first chapter of a new serial, “Not all | quisite information, which they sell to an 
in Vain,’ is given. ‘*‘Weaith as a Profes- agency. . 
sion,’’ “How God Preserved the New ‘Tes- Conscious intermediaries are financial 
tament,”” “The Bishop of Liverpool and | yg vents, solicitors or notaries whose busi- 
His (iood Work,’” “ifow to Keep our | pees enables them to collect information of 
Youths,” “Noteworthy Chureh Reports, a privave kind 
“Promoting the Present and Future Wel- The vent en rarely knows that sbe Las been 
fare of Our Servants,"’ “God's Care ID lewon through the intermediary of an 
Small Things,” and “Angels’ Wings and | syeney, It is only the very richly dow 

3 ws sul Ou ArLICIOS T icti “ oe . Z 
artis husnher el otiwe Features are par, | ed. Who are aware of the existence of this 
ticularly good. Cassell & Company, New coun plicated and mysterious machinery, 
—_ 29 + aud who are therefore tempted to see in 

; every young man with whom they waltz a 
client of a inatrimonial agency which is 
seeking to earn its usual commission of 
twelve per cent. on the dowry. 

—>-- 

How THirves Pick UP PolnNTs.— Two 
geotlemen peigubdors happening to sit next 
brightsky and the fresh grass, the tirth | to each other on the street car on the morn- 
Of children, the Interests of home, the 80- | ing trip to their offices, one remarked to 
ciety of friends, the day’s vacation when a | the other that he should be bothered all 


Recent Book Jssues. 


“Millennial Dawn, the Plan of the 
Ages,’’ isahelping volume for Bible stu- 
dents. Its main idea is to show the events 
now transpiring about us are directly 
traceable to Divine design. It is nicely 





GLAD Lives.—lew things ara 80 con- 
dacive to a cheerful spirit as that habit of 
mind which takes delight in the common 
and ordinary things of life. The songs of 
birds aud the trayranee of flowers, the 








longer one is denied, the little gift where 4 | day pecause he had left his watch under 
c vat y one = iinpossible, the thousand | his pillow. ‘Then they naturally fell into a 
iitle acts of kindness and courtesy, Of | gonversation as to how they disposed of 
charity and benevolence, that cost so little | their valuables at night. 
avd mean so much—such things—and their! At the next street corner a man got oft 

’ ’ ay j yy M4 : 
Dn nnd ge rao ’ a the vi are et | went back to the houses of the owner of the 
mittes i upthe lite with giadness anc ‘ j 
et tree udkks ahaas@niatan TEL whee per erg on een we sight and repu- 
a a eee | tation, and represented himself to the lady 
_ ya op ed asite as mol worth atten- | Gi tbe bouse as a messenger from her hus- 

vy Vv , 2 , a - 

n, and every nerve is strained to the ut- | pand, sent for bis watch left under the pil- 
most alter costly and tar-oft illusions, it 18 | low, 
wa wonder ee a ee capacity for | Sie, finding the valuable in the place 
ippiness should dwindle away, and that a | srmtiars : pia 
stb ° becraeneresae hier - wel me *) unsuspectingly banded it to the thiet, who 
ul ; : : 1s dpe Ce | ran no risk whatever of detection, and de- 
ferred, should drive the smile from the | jy, rately walked away with bis booly 

{ 7; . 
heart. M.S. | Another Case was thal of a lady, some 
|} Years ago, who, while ascending on the 

hEAUTY.—Peopie'’s ideas of beauty differ | ¢:evator of one of our largest dry goods 
KO Widely that what is ail loveriness toon. | Stores, suddenly discovered that she tad 
may be the positive reverse to ancther, | left ber silver porte:monnuale at some coun- 





-————P ~<a 


Beauty ia regulated by no arbitrary rule. | ter. A cash boy wasin the eievator goog 
Women eannot be to nuch opon their | upto tue top floor with them. “Send this 
guard or teow watebful an exacting im the | bey to the desk for it,” Said the lady's 
eooe faiover. Itisiunsacy tosofferthe | friend. ‘Chereupon the lady described the 
#fYeciions to be taken captive by beauty, | burke, its contents and its inscription, 
genius, or fascinating powers, before the Tie boy lett the goods he was carrylug at 
reason is cConvinesd of the soundness Lueir destination, received his return in- 
principle, purits falbhyand integrity of | struction and then went to the desk. He 
hind of the future husband: for one must | "Vas just a moment Or 80 too Jate, 

look beyond the days of courtsuip, beyond | “T have just given that purse toa woman 





the cali pleasnt evenings, beyond the | Who described it accurately,” said the 
day of days, the white gloves, and the | clerk. ‘The owner ot the puree should have 
orange Liessomis all tremulous will the | bethought herself how mauy auditors she 
excitement ofthe wearer, The alfter-yeurs | bad inthe elevator. 
cannot be sustained in bappineks on good —— a — 
bakit “Have you beard the news?” she quer- 
saline. need let, a8 they stood waiting for the car. 
AN lroquois (Dak.) man has rigged upa shape eee ee “I suould Say Bo! 
prairie yacht, in which he uw said recently | gaatwkin this winter! “Noo! open 
to have tray ea Ilyi:leen tm On J i mr aour \ -~“ liv >? “| = + Z ery 4 “True eo 
anuea lail, Tie yaciut COuUBITAIS #) bj ly olan 2 : a an thas - ys ful 3 Ww ell, I 
ordioary road Wagon, lo Wiech Suis and a sould say it was, and I won't rest untii | 
Mi. Gerit re apparatus have beeu att.ched. bave my husband examine the county 


| records and see if they bave mortgaged 
| their place. I must have something to take 
Do It. | Ker down with the firstday she wears it!” 
Reader, send your address to us and | i ee 

learn Low to make a considerable sui of | APOSTLE, to countryinan.—"I see you 
money pleasantly and hovorably. !udus- | Wear the blue ribbon, sir. You look upon 
trious people of both sexes, young or old, ! ruin a8 a curse, of course?” Countryman 
make ® aday and upwards, and at the | —**No, there ain’t no man in our townshi . 
Basie time live at home with their families, | What Kin drink more nor J kin, | nak 
Many are making several (undred doliars | ‘vat blue ribbon for the second biggest boy 
permonth, The workis uot bard to do, ; at the country fair.”” A postie.— “You ougnt 
aud no specia) ability is required. Grand  t bave taken the first prize, my friend.’ 
SUCCESS aWaills every Worker, Capital not | —_———_ e ~<—___ , 
ne. ded ; we start youfree. Every person | Health, wealth, aud bappiness follow in 
wio reads this who wishesrapidlytomake the wake of Dr, Bull’s Cough Syrup. Price 
a large sum of money, should write at 29 cenls 

once; @ sure thing. Address Stinson &/| ‘To trostbites and bites of poisonous j 
Co., Portland, Maine. ) sects Salvation Oii gives immediate relief. 


——_ a an —_ 














PERSONAL ABUSE.— What an amasi 
large amount of personal abuse is 
in tuis world of ours! Like the rank weeds 
of neglected fields, it springs into vigorous 
growth, choking the dowers of beauty, that 
other wise might flourish in its stead, 

It does not seem to be dependant upon 
any particalar social soil for its enormous 
growth. It thrives in city, country, village, 
and parish with equal vigor. Evory local- 
ity has its germs, in the evil, envious, un- 
disciplined minds of certain individuals, 
who are ever ready to propagate this pois- 
onous plant. 

Once let it begin its shameless propaga- 
tion in home or neighborhood, it branches 
out most slareungl? in every direction, It 
soon attains to the proportions of a forest, 
deuse with poison. It is like tne Indian fig, 
or famous Banyan tree: a whole forest 
may spring from a single tree; so may a 


countiess amount of slander spring from a 
single evil word, dropped miscb —— 
against a fellow-being, by some wicked- 


minded person. 

It is almost sure to fall on soil peculiariy 
fitted to the rapid germination of the slan- 
der-piant, and it goes on Soucpeing uolil 
it were almost impvssible to “cut it down 
and cast it away.”’ 

It persons would but nip slander in the 
bud, much trouble and animosity might be 
spared. Or, if we would all form the coin- 
mendable habit of devoting the time fre- 
qu ntly given to retailing personal slander, 
to that of telling all the we may know 
of persons, it would add greatly to our 
characters and win the approbation of our 
Father in Heaven. 

**Belleve not each aspersing word, 
As wost weak persons do; 
But still believe that story false 
Which ought net to be true.’’ 
Ap. H. GIBson, 


——eoOore. 
— oa 


HERRINGS,—The total number captured 
in one season is placed at 1,400,000,000. 
But man, with all his cunning devices of 
capture, makes almost no impression on 
the herring shoals. It has been computed 
that cod and otber fish will consume every 
year 29,400,000,000. Another factor in the 
figures of herring consumption is the num- 
per eaten by gannets, which has been esti- 
mated at 1,110,000,000 of individuai her- 
rings. Dogfish and the numerous otber 
enemies of the “Clupeids"” may be set 
down as consuming every year a8 many 
herrings as are taken by the fishermen of 
the United Kingdom, which brings out a 
total in this range of calculation of say 
35,000,000,000 of these fish, What, it bas 
more than once been asked, will be the 
dimensions of a sboal of herrings? It is 
not possible to do tnore, we fear, than guess 
at the area occupied; but if the spaces 
taken up by al: the public parks of the 
kingdom were joined together and filled 
with herrings five > the area so ob- 
tained would not probably be so large as 
soine of the Soottish shoals, 

or? or 

ONE Sunday as a certain minister was re- 
turning homeward, he was accosted by an 
o!d woman, who said : “Oh, sir, weil do I 
like the day that you preach.”” The minis- 
ter was aware that be was not very popu- 
lar, and he answered : ‘*My good woman, I 
am glad to hear it. Thore are too few like 
you. Why do you I|ike when I preach ?’’ 
“Oh, sir,’’ she replied, ‘‘when you preach 
Lalways get a good seat.” 

© ~~ 

A HORSE at Lyon, Mass, is alleged to 
have got out of the box-stall in which 
he bad been put avd to bave gone to the 
biackamith shop, where bis owner found 
him waiting bis turn for a new shoe, 

WANAMAKER’S., 
Tn ali the World no store so big as Wana- 
maker's; inal! America no Dry Goods busi- 
nesssogreat. Having the best thing at the 
ieast prios is what has done it, 

Cords of pleces of plain. solld-colors all wool suit- 
ingsin all the going twillsand fancy weaves, and 
sinooth-faced Goods that inake up richly, or take a 
hew richness from an added fancy stuff. Only a few 
of the mediun-priced ; 

Fine Habit Cloth, 7 colors 50 in., 50. 


Herring-bone s'ripes ; imported 10 colors, 50c, 
French Serge, 10 culors, We. ; liner, more colors, 








Self-colored checks and Broken Plaid; each 12 
colors, 65e, 
French Ottoman (cloth-weight), and 
b oule, cach 14 colors, ec, 
Frerch Foule Serge, 65c. and 75c¢, 
rap Serve heavy welght, range of colors, 75¢ 
Cin Viot Foule, welghty roughish : 75. ae 
Solel aes es a the liked shades, 75c., 85¢ » $l 
Serges des Dames; like fine Dia j ‘ Y p 
Cloth, 75e., 85c., $l and $1.25, — oe 
Camel's-Hair, allcolors, 75., $l and $1.25. 
Maybe you are notajadge of India Shawls. You 
are Judge enough tor Valleys at $0 or $100. Don't 
hurry, .uless your mina is é6et on a $50 one—the last 
niche slip out while you are thinking 
Seal Skin Cloth 50 iu. $8 to$is a vd. Don? 
. a a ou 
= eyesif one ab arin’sliength away oo 
All sorts of Fans up to ° ‘ ' 
favor, odd combinations: - Ond Heme are te 


Colored Gauze, painted, 75c. to $20; plain, $2.25 to 


) 


Ottoman 


Ostrich, $2 to % ; painted gauze centre, $10 to $22 
Painted Satin, $1 to $10; Colored Satin $1.25 to %. 
Suit Open Feather, $8.25 to $5. pats = 
Sul Feathers patuted, $4.50 to ty 
marabent, tippel, $9 to $25, : 
omen’s Under-Skirts; two sorts : 
haps. Hand-kuit and Woven Bhirtes Gans gre Seve 
town wool, solid colors, fancy borders: $1.25 Lo 50 
for the woven ; $5 for the hand-k nit. ‘ ae 
Ifthe Sinyrna Kugs at inakers’ prices were one- 


side | things the . - 
side up is right. would be cheap euough, Either 





xs— Carpets— 
eee es a ’ me 9 ft., $14.50, 
D +e Fane. 
JONT2 1, $4.00, } onid Si 0. 


3 per cent. below Pe Aan ie 
° \ dinary prices. . 
Out of Lown inquiries can lave full Pacey ee 


Ing. 
seinaire Opera and Tourt : 
st “ 
Clear, sharp look at distant Spee Snape Hes @ 


Black Moroce: 8 5 
White Pearl, gis'so wg oe deel wat 
ry ye $6 bo $13.50, me 0 
Jou Write jor anything in th 
eStore 
trained buyers use taste and judginect in 
inaking # Belecticn for you. 





JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadel pnia, 





R.R.R. gee” 


In from one to twenty miuates never falls to relicye 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumawe, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 
prostrated with disease may suffer, Radway's 
Ready Relief will afford instant ease. It instantiy 
relieves and soon cures 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds, 

Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Pueumonia, Sciatica, 
Headache, inflammations, 
Toothache, Congestion. 


Strong Testimony from Honorable 
Starr as to the Power of Badway’s 
Beady Belief im a Case of 
Sciatic Bheamatism. 


No. 3 VAN NESS PLACE, New York. 

Dr. RADWAY: With me your Relief has worked 
wonders. For the last three years I have had fre- 
quent and severe attacks of sciatica, sometimes ex- 
tending from the lumbar regions to my ankles, and, 
at times, in both lower limbs. 

During the time I have been afflicted I have tried 
almost all recommended by wise men 
aud feols, hoping to find relief, but all proved to be 


failures, 
1 uave tried various kinds of manipulations, 
outward applications of oe © 


meati and 

physica t at the pd came gh friend 

r @ frien 
(Ae oP ocen aillcsed as 5.4 was induced to 
try your remedy. I was sufferin 
with one of my old turns. To my su ap 
light the first application gave me cage, after bathing 
rubbing leaving the limb iu 
a warm glow, created by the ef, ashort time 
the gus en away, although I have 
slight periodical ‘attacks approaching a ghenge of 
weather. I know now how cure mayyeis 8 feel 
ulte of the situation. RADWAY'S 
READ LIEF 1s my friend. I never travel with- 

out a bottle in my valise. Yours sv~m 


BRadway's Roady Relief is « Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Braises, Pains in the 
Back, Chest or Limbs. It was the 
First and is the Only 
PAIN BEMEDY 


hat instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
oe ieee don and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 


organs. 
INTERNALLY, ahalfto a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water will,in a few minutes, c e Cramps, 
ms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
ervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhea, Colic, Flataleacy and all internal pains. 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
ious and other fevers, aided DAtra erate PILLS, 
so quickly as RADWAY’'S RB DY RELIEF. 

R. R. RK not only cures the patient seized with Ma- 
laria, but if people es to the Malarial poison will 
every morning take 20 or 30 drops of Ready Relief in 
water, and eat, say a cracker, before goiug out, 
they will prevent attacks. 

Travellers should giware carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY'S READY RELY with nom P ve oaee 
in water will prevent sickness or ns from 
of water. itis better than French Brandy or Bitters 
asa stimulant. 


Fifty cents per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


The Great Blood Purifier 


For the cure of all chronic diseases, Chronic shes. 
matisin, scrofulous com pla_nts, ete., glandular os 
ng, hacking dry cough, cancerous affections, ble r 
ng of the lungs, dyspepsia, water brash, white swetl- 
jugs, tumors, ulcers, hip disease, gout, ~ ay 
rickets, salt rheum, bronchitis, cousumption, live 
complaints, ete. 


HEALTH! BEAUTY! 


Pure blood makessound fiesh, strong bone —_ ° 
clear skin. If you would have rons Beet — 

vur bones sound, and your complexto ‘OT RN TE 

ADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLV ENT. 

The wonderful cures effected by the Sarsaparl r 
Resoiveut; its wers over the Kidneys in establish- 
lng a healthy secretion of urine, curing diabetes, 
inflammation or jertietios of ord windsor, sree ab 
ousor brick dust deposits or white sand, © merit. 
lishing Its character as A GREAT OUONSTITU 
TIONAL REMEDY. 


Sold by all druggists. One Dollar a buttle. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Kewels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Messen, 
Loss ot Appetite, Headache, Costivencss, -~ oe 
tion, Biliousness, Fever, Inflammation SS te 
Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of th 4 
ternal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
mercury, minerals, or deleterious drugs. 


PERFECT DICESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking one of advil e 


Pills every morning about ten o'clock, 45 
pill. By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


id- 
Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Biliousness will be ave 
ed. and the food tbat bs eaten contribute its nou rie tbe 
poeportyen for the supporto! the natural waste 
y. 

A@-Observe the following symptoms resulting frm 
Diseases of the digestive organs: Consupat eidity 
ward piles, fulness of the blood in the head, » too, 
of the stomach, nau heartburn, disgust of oak 
fulness or weight in stomach, sour eruc 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, chok c mne 
eating sensations when ina lying posture, 0 sad 
vision, dots or webs before the 
dull pain in the head, Gefeteacy St Menthe sides 
yellowness o escinand ey 
chest, gimbe and sudden flushes of heat parsing 
D esh. " the 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free 
system of all the above named disorders. 


PRICE, % cents Per Box. Sold by all drugeis™ 


No. 
Pi ne @ letter stamp A Bapwar & 00. 
Aw Lniormation worth thousands will be seat 70® 
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" PoINts ¥or Hovuse-Hun ws 
Humorous. English, paper gives some ee TWE MMVALUAGLE DOMTSTIO RELEEST! RB. = 
MUCH NICER. if the ground ie at all porees, a layer ot PHENOL SODIQUE. ee __ 
comarate, not less than six incheu c Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a. Philadelphia. 
She glanced at the ring en her finger— com ot cement or lime an Premier Artist 


A diamond which be had placed there— 
The stone shone as true 
As her fair eyes of blue, 
And the gold was a match te her bair. 
She spailed at the thought 
Its radiaace brought, 
And, whispering sweetly and low: 
**Oh, thank you, dear Fred, 
°Tis lovely, ** she said; 
‘*Much nicer than Tom gave, you know." 
—U. N. Nong, 





The Prince of Wails—A baby. 


Hard thing to sharpen — The water’s 
edge. 

What ship is always laden with knowl- 
edge?—Scholarship. 


What is higher and handsomer when the 
head is off ?— A pillow. 


Why is a tired man like an umbrella ?— 


Because be’s used up. 


“Tam at yeur service, ma’am,’’ as the 
burglar said when the lady of the house caught him 
stealing her silver, 


Why isa married man like an electric 


light?—Because he frequently goes out of a night 
when he hadn't ought to. 


“Art is long and time is fleeting,’’ re- 


marked the young portrait painter, as he intreduced 
his watch to the pawnbreker, 


What is the difference between a thief 
and a grasshopper?—Not much; for the first is alow 
*‘cuss’’ and the second Is a lecust, 


‘‘You say that you love me?’’ said the 
charming young lady to the duae. ‘*I do,’* he re- 
plied. ‘*Then why do you ask me to marry you."’ 


A lover, writing to his sweetheart, says: 
‘Delectable dear—You are so sweet that honey 
weuld blush in your presence, and molasses stand 
appalled.’’ 


The price of monkeys to go with organ 
giindersis higher than for years before. The at- 
tempt to workin dudes was a failure, They didn’t 
know enough. 


Wite, at breakfast: ‘‘I want te do some 
shopping to-day, dear, if the weather is favorabie. 
What are the probabilities?” Husband, censulting 
his paper: ‘‘Rain, hail, thunder and lightning.’’ 


Net avery wild shct. “Oh, mamma!’’ 
exclaimed little Edith, running into the house 
nearly out of breath, ‘*there’s going te be a mar- 
riage deception over to Mrs, Uppum’s this even- 
ing.’’ 


A young French poet, about to read his 
first play to the managers of a court theatre, handed 
each of the gentlemen aclean pocket-hankkerchiet, 
saying: ‘‘Allow me, gentlemen; my play is a 
tragedy’? 


‘Mother, Charlie is the most disagreea- 
ble fellow 1 ever knew.’’ ‘Then why de you en- 
courage him tocall two or three times a week?’ 
‘*Well, I'm just curious to see how disagreeable he 
cau make himeelf,’’ 


“When you get tired,’’ said one young 
mante another, ‘‘do you ever lose command of 
wordsand ideas?’*? ‘*‘No,’’ said the other young 
man, ‘*f can’t say that I do; but [ have felt that way 
sometimes when I got home very late at night.’’ 


‘‘Mamma,”’ said a young lady just home 
from school, and gazing upen Alexander Harrison‘s 
‘Open Sea,’’ ‘‘isthis an oil painting or a water 
color??? ‘*h!’* answered her mother, with a look 
of surpriseand chagrin, ‘‘It’s a watercolor. Den’t 
you see the water?’’ 


“Do you find your evangelical labors 
pieasant?’’ wasasked of a Dakota minister. ‘‘Not 
altogether soat times,’’ was the reply. ‘‘For in- 
stance, last Sunday a newly-converted member of 
the church, who sits near the door, threatened to fil! 
me full of holes if I didn’t speak louder,” 


Lady visitor: ‘‘I am very sorry to see 
vou here, my young friend. You appear to have 
hada goed educatien.’’ Convict: ‘*‘Well, madam, 
I have been through college.’’ Lady visitor: ‘Isit 
possible?’’ Convict: ‘‘Yes; that’s the reason I'm 
here. They caught meas I was going through.’’ 


Elderly gentleman, to little boy who is 
buying taffy: ‘‘My young friend, don’t you think 
that, instead of spendiug all the pennies yeu get, it 
would be better to put some away for a frainv day?’’ 
Little boy: ‘‘Oh, mo! What'sthe goed of money on 
arainy day? Ma never lets ine stir ont of the old 
house," 


Featherly: “I don’t think much of your 
friend Robinson, Dumley.’’ Dumley: ‘*What’s the 
matter withbim?’’ ‘I read him an original poem 
last night of 24 verses, and he walked off without 
saying a word.’’ ‘‘He is certainly a wonderful 
man.’* ‘*Hew wonderful?’’ ‘‘In being abie to 
walk off. If he were not a wonderful man he would 
have been carried off.’’ 


A gay tellow who had taken lodgings at 
& public house and get considerably in debt absented 
himself and took new quarters. This so enraged the 
landlord that he cemmissioned his wife te ge and 
dun him; hearing which the debtor declared publicly 
thatif she came he would kiss her. ‘*WIil he?’’ 
said the lady; ‘‘willhe? Give me my bonnet, Molly; 
L will see whether any fellow on earth has such im- 
pudence!’* **My dear,’’ said the somewhat jealous 
husband, ‘‘pray do not be too rash; you do not knew 
whata man may de when he Is in a passion.”* 


‘“Charies,’’ said a sharp voiced woman 
to her husband, as they were traveling by railway, 
“‘do you know that you and J once had a romance in 
arsilway car? Don’t you remember that pair of 
slippers I presented to you the Christmas before we 
were married? You -remember how nicely they fit- 
ted, don’t you? Well, Charles, one day when we 
were going toa picnic you bad your feet up on a 
Seat, and when you weren't looking I took your 
measure. But for that pair of slippers, I don’t be- 
lieve we'dever been married!’? A young unmar- 
ried man sitting near by immediately took down his 
feet from @ seat. 


broken bricks and gravel,should 
over the whole of the ee one 
the building. This wi prevent the 
at < gromna air up through the dooms, 
Air w travel through the ground for 
some distance, and, as it invariably be- 
ear ag pltaeein tn on by — up the car- 
n 

on tor jasaling. yaar sig og) 

© House acts as a sucker on the 
+ tterea hoo vel peso gery the site is 

6" ground, that composed 

of all the reffise of a town, the ‘groans air 
becomes the medium of disease. No house 
should be built without a well ventilated 
air space between the earth and the ground 
floor, especialy if the layer of concrete on 
a tance is ae 

© walls should be built of good bard 
burnt bricks, or non-porous stones, set in 
lime or cement mortar. Common under 
burnt bricks or porous stones bold moist- 
ure, which evaporates with a rise in the 
temperature and so chiis the air in the 
house. 

If the bricks or stones of the wall are sus- 
pected to hold moisture, the whole ot the 
6xternal surfaces should be covered with 
cement, or tiled or slated above. The 
foundations of the walls should rest on 
thick beds of concrete bedded in the earth 
and to prevent the ground damp rising up 
the walls a damp proof course of slates in 
cement or a bed of asphalt, should be laid 
in the full thickness or width of the wall 
just above the ground line. 

Dryness is so essential to health that any 
building which in its floors, walls or rcof 
sins by admitting moisture, should be re 
jected as a place of residence by those who 
value their health. In tropical climates 
buildings are constructed to keep out the 
heat, but here we build to retain the heat 


and keep out the cold. 

“Did you enjoy the opera last night, 
John?” inquired bis wife. ‘ Not much,”’ 
be answered; “I was lonesome, and was 
sorry I was detained at the office so late 
that { hadn’ttime to come for you. This 
going alone to the theatre is not what it is 
cracked up to be, iny dear.” ‘‘No, { sup- 

not,” returned the lady thoughtfully ; 
“atill you must have been very coim- 
fortable,”’ she added, ‘as the two ticket 
stubs [ found in your vest pocket gave you 
the advantage of more than one seat.”’ 
ee 

A PAIL filled with tresh mortar tell 
from the top of the new Court House in 
Macon, Ga., and struck squarely on its bot- 
tom on the head of a colored workinan who 
was standing on the ground. The bottom 
was split into pieces, and the pail and the 
mortar cowpletely incased his face, 80 that 
he was in danger of smothering until re- 
lieved by a fellow workman. 

—““> SS ——-— 

Atthe late Medical Congress in Vienna 
all the doctors who spoke on the subject 
were in favor of cremation as a way of dis- 
posing of the dead. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


= ‘f : HOMEOPATHIC 
722% SPECIFIC No. 28 











The Vital W remedy for 
5 


_In use ® years. It a 
wervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 
and Prostration, from*over-work or other causes. 
1 Det vial eee eeene cocect pumped on roosigeet 
prives-Momphreye’ Medieine Co., 109 suitom St., A. ¥ 
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CREUMERY 





hile i paring deliei f 
ears while im x ous fragrance 
handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons and 
is itemerd. Boont-bags 
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Send 4 cents postage, and get free 40 

| fali-size pages latest Vocal and In- 
strumental pieces. Agents wanted, 

ques Aidress, F. TRIFET, Boston, MASS. 


Funn Selections, Scra Pictures, etc., and nice 
390 Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub, Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 


~ 


6) ™f) Scrap Pictures & Verses w ith new Samples for 
oO 1388, 5c. S. M. FUOTE, Northford, Conn, 

1 Stone Ring, ! Plain Ring, 125 Cards & Pictores, Fringe 

es Hidden Name &c., 155 Games, Songs aod Agt’s Book of 

B0cards, 10¢e. IVY CARD Ce., Clintonville, Coun, 


~ CHROMO or25 All Hidden Name CA RDS, 10¢, 
a0 Sample Book 4c, Crown Pte. Co., Northford, Ct, 
"i PROFIT & SAMPLES FREE 
100 PER to men canvassers for Dr. Seott's 
CENT Genuine pan ete ja ee a 

wLady agents wanted ferBieciricUorsets, Quick 
cerete rite at unce tor terns. Dr, Scott, 42 B' way, N Y 
gr’ eg ta To reduce our stock of music we will 
send by mail, 60 pleces full sheet- 

ISIC B music size, includlug songs, marches, 
seme waltzes, quadrilles (with calls), &e. 

by Mendeleohn, Beethoven, Mozart, &c., for ouly 
abe.s White Win and 100 Songs, Words 


d@ Music a!! tov 10 eents. 
<a E. Bathway,339 Wash. St., Boston. nes. 





950 Silk Fringe, Hid'n name, Xmas, N. Y., and Essert 
Cards, Songs, Verses, Pictures, Gaines, &c., 2p. Agt's 
Outfit and Ring for 10c. T. Card Co., Clintonville, Ct, 





ANY PERSON CAN FLAY 

7 - 

MUSIG::: PIANO AND ORGAN 7’. 

aid of a teacher by using Seper’s 

Instantascous Guide to the keys. No previous 

knowledge of music whatever required. | nd for 
book of testimonials, Free. Address SOPE 


MUSIC CO., Box 1487. NEW YORK, N. 


We Grow HEAVY MOtUsts. HE 
etere & . % -« 
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“ - 5 We send soe 64 eine page. by ma! fer 
JeEameserl ee cost, mith Mts. Co. Palatine. lils. 
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Exrsrwatiy—for all k of injuries; 
pein instantly, and sapedi banline the bene | 


Gives and — in BURNS, 
BCALDS, VENOM NGa, 
or BITES, CUTS and WO Ne 


INTER Tt de invaluable In HO 
ALLY.— v n 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOLD, 


In NASAL, CATARRH, Pattd Docker pat 

n from 
the EAR, OZALR the ANTR and 
CANCEROUS aritorio’ it is 

hy U8 Ne a boon te beth 
' For SICK-ROOMB, and all IMPURE and UN- 


{HEALTHY LOCALITIES, and to 
CONTAGION, it is the best TASINFECIA NT 
wn. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 


Champion. 
Rochester, 
Duplex 


and all the Popular 


LAMPS 


BURNERS. 
FLOOR or PIANO 


LAMPS, 




















IN BRONZE AND 
WROUGHT IRON, 


GREAT VARIETY. 


A. J. WIEDENER, 


86 SOUTH SECOND 8T., PHILADA. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B, De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will openthe 
house No. 171 Joralemon Sireet, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 1887. 

{[n addition to the most approved sanitary condi- 
tions, and all modern improvemcuts in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Inetitute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will be specially adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 
aud the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
may desire to make for securing to their daughters the 
musical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. H. E. Arnold, the weil known pianist, will 
conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
where no other preference exists. 

Terms, 9600 per year, for board and tuition in any 
class of the Packer Iustitute; payable, §300 at the 
opening of the year, and $200 in the following March. 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 
other cause than protracted Illness. 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
peuses of laundry, involve extra charges, which wil! 
in nocase exceed cost. Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
and counterpanes furnished by each scbciar, 

Mrs, Ve Saussure cites, by permission, the followiig 


REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
REY EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stainford, ©. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains. N.Y. ! 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., # Irv- j 


ing Place, N. Y. : j 
Trustees of Vassar College. 


Miss ABBY F. GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas- 
sar College, 

Pror, MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 

Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College, 

Pror. I. C. COOLEY, Vassar College. 

Prom. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar College, 

M1S8KE8 BONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogentz, Pa. 

Rev. C. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague st,, Brook!+1. 

PRoF. ROBT R. RAYMOND, 123 Henry st., Brooklyn. 

Mr. WM. THAW, Pittsbergh, Pa. 

Hon. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. W. P. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Li. 

Mr. H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Il. 

Mr. F. J. PELZER, Charlestown, Soath Carolina, 


s>»-) allhiddea name and Silk Fringe Cards, with 


hed teed, BA payee Barnple book, l0cts. 40 mixed, and Solid 
Silver Ring, 20cus. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn, 


AMONTH. Agents TVante4. 90 best se!!- 
ing articlesin the world. 1 sampie Frere. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detrott, Mich. 





Every Lady desires to be considered 
handsome. @ mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beaaty is a cloar, smooth, soft 
and beautiful skin. Ladies afflicted 
with Tan ee oe Diseolored 
Skin and other Blem should lose 
no time in applying this old established 
and delightfal oliet preparation. 

1¢ will immediately obliterate all euch 
unperfectiona and is perfectly harmless. 

It has been chemically avaiysed by 
the Board of Heaith of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 

Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 





very where, 





Sold by pre and Fancy Goods Depot $9 Barclay Bt., ¥. ¥. 





IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZE VEN 
TILATING wWiG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUF BEs. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 


measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIG6, iNCHES. TOUPERS AND BCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the INCHES. 

head, No. 1. Frem ferebead back 
No. From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck, | No. 2. Over ferehead 
Ne. 3. From ear to ear uired. 

ov e . No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the head. 


ae A —~—~ al a 
e waye o 

Gents Wigs, Toupess, Ladies Wigs, Halt Wigs, 
Prizettes, Braid "Sarke, e€tc., beau Ny mane 
tured, and as cheap as an euunnce* @, Se 
Union. Letters from any part of the world re- 
celve attention. 











over all others. Your r ; , 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 











} (DR. SCHENCK’S) 


JMANDRAKE PiLLs 


Standard for over Half a Century. 
\ Praised on Every Trial. 











CURE Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Flatulency, Colic and all diseases 
of the stomach; Costiveness, Inflamma- 
tion, Diarrhoea and diseases of the bow: 
els; Congestion, Biliousness, Nausea, 
Headache, Giddiness, Nervousness, Liv- 
er Complaint, and all diseases arising 
from a gorged and sluggish liver. They 
reduce congested conditions, break up 
stubborn complications, restore free, 
healthy action to the organs. They are 


Purely Vegetable, Strictly Reliable 
and Absolutely Safe. 


For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cts. per bor, 
boxes for 66 cts.; or sent by mail, postage free, om 
veceipt of price, Dr. J. H. Sehenck & Son, Philad'ss 


CURE "7: DEAF 
PEece’s PaTEnT IMPROVED CusnionED Davuxs Pertectiy 
Restore the Hearing, and orm the work of the natural 
drum. Invisible, comf: and oor m yettion. All 
ton versation and even whispers heard inctly. Send for 
Ulustrated book with testimonials, FREE. Addressorcalion 
F 18COX, 863 Broadway, New York, Mention this paper. 





ry ye Habit Cu in 

. days. Ko pay till cu 

r. J. Btephens, Lebanon, O 

You® Name printed on » Mixed Cards, and 100 


Scrap Pictures, 10c. Ray Card Co Clintonville, Ct 


21 New Fancy Shapes of Bevel and White Dove Hid- 
deo Name CardsSc, Franklin Ptg.Co. New Haven, Ct. 


gents Wanted for PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
i Good Pay. A. Gorten & Co., Philada., Pa. 


=U CARDS sicinrrse Distress 


HIDDEN NAME CAKINS and Agente ourtt, eli for only 
ROOK OF BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS. 


two conte, CAVITOL CARD COMYANY, (cumbas, Obic 
Gomes, & Were me Make Money. All fr 6 tes cont emp 
BAGULB CARL WORKS, CALi4, VEiv. 

CARD Book of HIDDEN NAME Cards, 

13 Panny Btories, ) Verses, Sones Eidciea, 

Bpeeches Ft antecony of fr fine’ 9 tMhasteated 

pepe slifrsticnanp MOME AND YOUTH, Cadiz, Obte, 
A Beautiful Plush Casket 
of Fine Jewelry sent [ree w every Agent sell- 

ing our 


ogrds. Bend vo. stamp for Lovely New Sam 
ples and Outi. N, E CARD ©CO., Wallineford. Cona. 







TE LILAC SOAP 


The new and exquisite Toilet Seay 
which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Toilet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
absolutely pure everenter into ita manu 
facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nursery aud un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use. 

Larnp’s Waite Litac Tortet Soar in 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear sqft and smooth. 


Price, 20¢. perCake. Box 3 Cakes i0c, 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


Seld by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Everywhere. 
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THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 








Latest Fashion Phases. 


Feathers and trimmings are often classed 
together, but feathers are too important 
now to be overlooked, and, asin the other 
adjuncts of dress, their beauty of coloring 
asserts itself. 

The plumes prepared for millinery are 
almost sufficient trimming for a bonnet. 
Coq and vulture are the two leading ideas 
next to the harmonious blending of tint 
which recalls sunshine glinting on a pig- 
eon’s breast, or a peacock strutting in the 
sun, 

One special novelty «mong tke rest is the 
chenille feather, composed of chenille and 
beads, and so good a rival to the real plume 
that milliners are employing it on their 
best class of bonnet. 

The ribbons match the feathers in the 
hue of raven’s and other wings. They are 
worn very wide as bonnet strings, often 
five inches ; some of the chameleon color- 
ings have the straight satin edge: pink and 
blue, pink and yellow blended together, 
gray and blue, and endless harmonies. 

Some of the best ribbons combine stripes 
of tartan velvet, faille and watered silk ; 
others are entirely watered, but in stripes 
the color combinations show the inost orig- 
inality. 

One little novelty is so useful it is sure to 
be acceptable, viz., a narrow and not ex- 
pensive ribbon, the one-half watered, the 
other a basket pleat, with picot edge, in- 
tended for tuckers; it is made in almost 
every coloring, and in black and white 
and some of the other tones is inter- 
threaded with silver or gold. It keeps 
clean a long time, and is a firm and sensi- 
ble edging tothe neck and cuffs of different 
gowns, 

Sash ribbons are unusually wide, and 
made witn the firm satin edge, unless they 
are Indian silk, which bas a large range of 
coloring. 

Stamped leather belts, with medisval 
designs, depicting bawing parties and sim- 
ilar scenes, are new; they have both 
buckles and clasps of gold, silver, and 
steel. 

Jet dagger pins for bonnets have been 
brought out. The pocket hankerchiefs 
have borders to suit all tastes, some with 
club colors, some with nautical anchors, 
others with sporting horseshoes, 

The dress trimmings are made to blend 
with all colors, and itis their beauty and 
their costliness which makes a fashionable 
woolen gown by no means a cheap pur- 
chase, The foundation is completely hid- 
den with silver threads, blended some- 
times with copper, sometimes with silver, 
or with any metalized tone, 

A terra-cotta woolen gown, for example, 
is trimmed with a canvas worked all over 
with gold and terra-cotta iridescent thread, 
and «a fine cloth of the hue of the gull’s 
wing bas an open applique of steel, the 
happiest combination possible. 

We are realistic nowadays or we are 
noting, and some of the season’s buttons 
are faithful copies of tiny peaches and ap- 
ples in their natural colorings, others 
represent unliewn pieces of stone; but the 
coin shape, with flowers in relief, is of 
more general application, or the shell pearl 
studded with steel. 

Composition buttons are made to match 
not only the color of material, but the mix- 
ture of tones that prevail inthem. The 
lozenge-shape is a favorite one tor buttons, 
and fashionable fringes are being made of 
these same lozenyes in silver. 

There are two new ideas in Jerssys. The 
one is a beautifully warm and thick mate- 
rial, with beaver lining, well finished at 
the seams and well cut, having velvet col- 
lars and cuffs ; the other is the usual stuff, 
but of unusual make, viz., with tiny tucks 
at the top and wrist of the sleeves, which 
are set into a band,the same tuckings form- 
ing a pointed yoke. ” 

The present style of trimming woolen 
dresses brings the robes which are shown 
in boxes, with all the trimming complete, 
once more to the front. The quantities are 
no longer scanty, and good value is given 
for money expended. 

There are two leading kinds, one braided 
with narrow braid, the other with fine 
cord, the braid always sewn on the edge, 
80 that the other edge is at the top. 

In the cord braidings the entire petticoat, 
front of bodice, collar and cuffs are cov- 
ered with a vermicelli pattern; the braid- 
ing takes the form of panels only and bod- 
ice trimming the ground is a soft, well- 
twisted woolen fabric. Claret, brown, and 
sombre shades are the fashion. 

In lieu of braidings some of the new 
gowns show brocaded patterns in silk on 

wool, and of Pompadour des'gn. 

The Scotch hormmespuns are the one spe- 
cial material which people who are living 
in the country are now choosing. Some 


have stripes, some line checks in marked 
contrast. They make up well. There isa 
great variety, and much that is new. No 
description will really convey what they 
are to the mind. Those who want them 
should send for patterns. Some of the new 
combinations are mignon: tte, brown and 
gray, reseda, and brown and sky-blue on a 
deep brown ground. 

A new fabric hails from Paris, viz., a very 
soft camel’s hair in large checks, with up- 
standing hairs on the surface of the lines 
a good half-inch long. The material is 
always in mixed coloring. 

The leading idea in silks is the revival 
of the real old-fashioned moire, which is 
now received back warmly into favor, but 
which in old days hada trick of wearing 
so long, and went so completely out of 
fashion, and became so vulgarized,that the 
one desire was to get rid of it as soon and 
as effectualiy as possible. 1f people had 
but laid them by! 

The old secret of making is lost tor the 
present ; though they g» by the name of 
domestic moires, they are made abroad, 
and lack some of the merits of the old arti- 
cle; they are to be bought in a long range 
of iight colors for evening wear, and in 
more substantial tones for every day use. 
The Perkins have come back again, but 
they are, of course, of far more revent date; 
the term means stripes ofsatin and watered 
silk. The process of watering used some 
years ago rotted the silk, and it soon wore 
out. 

This is not the case with the new Pekin 
moires ; the stripes are the so-called Eng- 
lish watering, and the satin stripes have a 
picot edge, as though a ribbon had been 
laid on the ground; they really make 
handsome gowns, 

For evening wear, a number of people 
will be unable to resist sume altogether 
charming Pompadour gilks, with cream or 
light grounds, baving satin stripes and de- 
lighttul little floral bouquets and floral 
stripes which we associate with the frail 
misiress of Louis XV. 

A novelty in watered silks, as well as in 
the Pekin, is a coral watered pattern, 
which is the most distinguished fashion of 
the moment. 

There are many tartan velvets used for 
petticoats and checks, intermixed with 
stripes aud trise weaving. Poult Desire is 
one of the best wearing plain silks, which 
makes up well with velvets and also 
plushes. 

The best make of plusbes are hardly to 
be distinguished from velvet, so soft are 
they and the pile so fine. It is possible 
nowadays to buy silk with confidence that 
it will not give at the seams, for tuis reasun, 
tbat both weft and woof are the same, and 
that it is double tied in the weaving, 
whereas formerly there was far less silk in 
one than in the other, and the minimum 
pulled away from the maximum, 

Some of the richest makes of silk and 
velvet are employed for mantles, such as 
Velours du Nord with Chevron stripes, 
and the peluche Astrakan, which is thick 
and handsome looking. There is a blue- 
black, ‘‘crow’s eye” by name, which is a 
fashionable shade, and this ip plain and 
fancy velvets is being made up for tue 
many gay weddings on the tapis. 

Gobelin plays a pert in nearly every 
combination of tones; aspic-green and gri- 
son-gray should be remembered as new 
tints, crevette, ciel, lilac, steel, and reseda, 
are the leading colors for evening. 

Evening gowns tor young people are 
made much of the soi de Chine, which 
always brings to my mind well-whipped 
cream, made up, as it always is, in putf- 
ings intermixed liberally with lace. There 
are many varieties of such gowns made at 
tairly moderate prices, suited to the purses 
of young girls, as well as to their complex- 
ions. 

For matrons, the black lace dinner 
gowns, interspersed with stripes of moire, 
commend themselves for their usefulness. 

Some beautiful embroideries in gold and 
metal threads on net have been utilized for 
good silks, as narrow pleated panels for the 
skirt, the silk opening to show tuem. 





Odds and Ends. 
HOUSEHOLD WORK AND TRIFLES, 

The “Literary Companion” will give 
pleasure to many who care to take cuttings 
from newspapers. It is a case intended to 
be hung by the firesice, with divisions for 
the days of the week, a large pair of scis- 
sors and a paper knite in tront, while 
s:ipped into the base there is a book 
labelled -‘Extracts.’’ 

Another case,red or blue, to hang against 
the wall, bears the words, “Letters for the 
Post,” and has ample room in the pocket 
for letters and newspapers; it has memo. 
randum slates on both sides, and in the 
riddle a dial telling the hours ot postage. 





‘here are a few new paper knives, one 
with a handle made of a small natural- 
pointed horn; another with a faithful 
mode! of a seal for handle. 

The baskets which came out last Christ- 
mas under the name of a “gentleman’s 
work basket,”” have now been enlarged 
upon, and produced in leather to resemble 
basket work. They are lined with red 
morocco, and are furnished with ink-bot- 
tles, paper knife, scissors, etc. Underneath 
a drawer comes out, which contains a biot- 
ting-pad, and when this is raised there is 
store of paper and envelopes below. The 
basket, to the eye, looks no larger than that 
originally introduced, but seldom have 
writing necessaries been packed in a more 
compact form. 

“Ye old stocking” is a new notion in 
purses. It has e crescent-shaped steel top, 
and is shaped like a stocking, workea in 
crochet in stripes of alternate red and blue 
silk. From time immemorial stockings 
have been used to hold money. 

Photograph frames are al ways in request. 
The old brocades and tapestry bave super- 
ceded plush, and now a cockle shell in sev- 
eral tones of artistic green has been turned 
to this purpose, and is decidedly orna- 
mental as well as useful. 

A drum in blue and silver is a good idea 
foran aneroid; and one of the cheapest 
presents, having an excellent appearance, 
is a clock and a pair of vases to match, in 
red or blue pottery, bordered with gold, 
presenting rough surface like mortar on a 
wall. 

A new reticule is made in old brocade, 
set in gold braid, with repousse figures in 
old silver. 

Another novelty in bags has much to 
commend it, viz, a long narrow leather 
bag for music, having a nickel fastening ; 
it is portable, just long enough for the 
music, but capable of holding a pair of 
slippers, and other small odds and ends as 
well, 

A good and substantial card box is made 
in repousse brass, with bezique, whist, and 
cribbayge, plenty of cards and plenty of 
counters. This isa box which would last 
a long time ; it could, when it requires it, 
be rubbed up with the same adjuncts asa 
door-knocker, not being lacquered. Lac- 
quered goods only require being rubbed 
with a ieather, and any other treatment 
simply ruins them. Nothing suffers so 
much from misplaced zeal as brass-work. 


With two novelties, very different, the 
list closes, one a diminutive china scent- 
bottle, known as a pilgrim bottle, and a 
wicker-work couch, colored brown, coy- 
ered with strips of neutral tinted velvet, 
and with strips of tapestry, bordered with 
fringe. It would take up but little room, 
and is an ornamental piece of furniture as 
well. 

Pretty rustic baskets for small growing 
plants or tor cut flowers are made of the 
common Zulu or rush hats. The brim is 
turned up and fastened to the top of the 
crown in three or four places, at equal in- 
tervals, thus making three or four recepta- 
cles tor the flowers or plants; the three- 
cornered shape is the prettiest, and the re- 
ceptacles are large enough for good sized 
flower pots. 


The handle is composed of white rope, 
the glossy kind used for clotheslines ; two 
or three strands of rope are loosely knotted 
or plaited together for the handle, which 
must be joined to the basket at the three 
places where the brim is sewn tothe crown; 
all the strands are knotted together at the 
top, leaving pieces of rope from two to 
three inches long, which are unravelled to 
form tassels. 


Similar tassels are made ef the ends of 
rope where the handles are joined on. The 
handle must be of convenient length, 
standing from six to eight inches above the 
top of the basket. 


eens — _— 
—— 


THe Law or Dgata.—Out of every 
thousand tnen twenty of them dle annually, 
The number of inhabitants of a city or 
county is renewed every thirty years, 
The number of old men who die in cold 
weather, as to the number of those who 
die in warm weather, is seven to four. 
The men able to bear arms form a fourth 
of the inbabitants of a country. 

The proportion between the deaths of 
woinen and those of nen is 100 to 108 The 
probable duration of feiate lives is sixty ; 
but after that period the calculation is more 
favorable to them than men. One-half of 
those who are born die before they attain 
the age of seven. More old men are found 


in elevated situations than in valleys and 
plaina, 
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A PORTION ot the roof of an insane asy- 
luca was blown off the other day. Evi- 
dently unsound in the upper stories, 





Confidential Correspondents. 


Mus. W. L. I.—Adéreas the Managers of 
the club you mention, in this city on the subject of 
the stock. 

Gutta Vits.—The best way to clean 
coid chains is simply by washing them with seap-and- 
water and « nail-brush, 

Saviz A. F.—There is no particular |it. 
erary market for peetry—especially by unknown 
writers, We cannot therefore comply with your re- 
quest. 

A.— You should restrain your “impulsive 
nature, *’ and let the gentleman de the wooing. No- 
thing is more apt to make a man dislike a girl than 
to have her ‘throw herself et him,*’ as the saying 
is. 

Psenxnizg.—For the book in question, ad. 
dress either ‘‘Lippincott & Co.’’ or ‘‘Porter & 
Coates, Publishers, Philadelphia Pa. By unaveidabie 
accident a speedier answer to your inquiry has beer 
delayed. 

A.—There is one we believe in this State 
about which you might learn by addressing the Board 
of Public Charities, Harrisburg Pa. But have you 
made inquiries on the subject im your own 
locality ? 

Cc, B. A.—The “remedy for being bashful 
and tongue-tied in society’’ isto frequent society as 
much as possible, and stere one’s mind with useful 
knowledge, soastohave something to say when an 
opportunity for conversation occurs, 


Jessiz H.—The reference is probably io 
the ist or 2nd Book of Samuel in the Bible, X chap. 
Look it up in each book and compare what is written 
in youralbum, 2, Wewmay have a story by that 
author some time in the near future, 


M. 8. L.—It is not likely that they can 
doanything. Ot the contrary, It is possible that their 
interference will make matters worse, Let the lovers 
alone, and if they really love each vther they will 
find some way in which to make the course of true 
love run smooth again. 


H. M. 8.—In reply to your inquiry, we 
would state that, when a lady and gentieman are in- 
troduced te each other, it is’ the ‘gentleman who is 
presented to the lady, not the lady to the gentleman, 
Her sex, whatever her station in life may be, en- 
titles her to the honor of being considered the 
superior. 


NERvovuS.—The average beat of a healthy 
person's heart isabout sixty-five or seventy pulsa- 
tionsa minute, Insome healthy persons it beats 
faster than that, andin some it beats slower, Per- 
haps you are ope of the kind whose hearts beat fast, 
It would be advisable for you to consult a physician 
on the subject, soasto learn the real facts of the 
case, 


J.8.—The Cid was the title given to a 
celebrated Spanish knight and hero of the eleventh 
century by five Moorish chieftains whom he van- 
quished {n battle. Cid is an Arabic word which 
means lord, The Cid’s family name was Don Rodngo 
Laynez, and he is regarded as the model of the 
heroic virtues of his age, and the flower of Spanish 
chivalry. 


ROMANTIC.—Byron’s “Maid of Athens,” 
whom he so mournfully entreated to give bim back 
his heart, had actual existence, under the name of 
Thersa or Theresa Macri. Twenty-four years after 
the song was written, an Englishman sought out the 
lady, and found a beggar woman without a vestige 
of beauty. She was married and had a large family; 
and her constant struggle was to find bread to keep 
herself and her children from starvation. 


A. D. B.—You can be kind and polite to 
her, and treat her with the deference which is always 
due froma young man toan old lady. Your ‘‘own 
sense of what is right’’ may be altogether wrong on 
some subjects, and you should be willing to learn 
from others, and acquire those graces of manner 
which contribute so much to the agreeableness of 
social intercourse, The old lady's niece would pro- 
vably be your best teacher as to these matters, and 
would doubtless finda way of making her instruc- 
tion agreeable. 


TELTON.—An application for a patent 
should be made in writing to the Commissioner of 
Patents, Washington, D. C. The applicant must also 
send a written description, or picture, or model of 
the article he desires to have patented, and the man- 
ner of making and using it. The specifivation and 
claim must be signed by the inventor and attested by 
two witnesses. He must also take oath before any 
person authorized by law to reaister oaths that be 
does not believe that the same was ever before known 
or used. On the filing of such application, and the 
payment of $15, a patent will be issued, if the 
Commissioner shall consider the invention im- 
portant. 


J. W.—Are your thoughts about the 
young lady, and your affection for her, limited by 
space and time? Or do thcy in any way partake of 
the nature of space and time? If you were 4 thou- 
sund miles distant from her, would she not be just as 
near to your heart as though you were in the same 
room with her? It may be that your mind is s0 cun- 
stituted that you can’t understand such things, how- 
ever plainly they may be put. If that is so, frankly 
own itto the young lady, and tell her that your 
thoughts never wander from her, and that all your 
affections are centred in her. She will like that kind 
ef talk better than any metaphysics, 


Lena H.—We cannot advise you to take 
80 serious a step in the way you propose. Any kiad 
ef concealment in matters relating to marriage is !- 
ways bad ; however innocent in itself, it leads in (he 
end te infinite complications, People will think that 
you are not married, and, if they suspect anything 
about your private life, put the werst interpretation 
upon yourconduct. Or, ifthey find out that you 
really are a married woman, they will say you must 
have had some disgraceful reason for concealing the 
fact. It (s not without wisdom that custom has made 
the ceremony of marriage as public as possible. Pub- 
lieity protects the woman, it protects the children, . 
protects society, and it prevents y and al 
kinds of other bad results. Besides, in this case /oU 
will be acting wrongly towards your employers. 4 
little reflection will show you at once that they bave 
good and sufficient reasons of their own for eogacios 
noue but unmarried women as assistants. We / 
deeply for the unpleasant position in which you are 
placed, but we are compelled to dissuade you from 
taking a step which experience shows us to be alway* 
fraught with difficulty, and danger. The straight 
forward course, even from the point of view 
policy alone, is invariauly the safest and best one. 


























